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TRANSPORTATION OF ARMY SUPPLIES TO UTAH 
From Our Own Correspondent. 

In a preceding number of our newspaper we presented to our 

readers a view of Russell, Majors & Waddell’s outfitting buildings at 

Nebraska City, N.T. This week we give them a sketch of a “ train 

corralled,” and an ilea of the amount and manner of transportation 

by this mammoth company. 

Messrs. Russell, Majors & Waddell having entered into a contract 
with the Government for the transportation of army supplies and 
military stores to Utah and the intermediate posts, have been 
busily engaged during the present season in executing their con- 
tract. Between the months of May and September they sent 
twenty-five trains to Utah and nine to Fort Kearney, in all thirty- 
four, from Nebraska City, and probably a larger number from 
Leavenworth City, Kansas. They have but two starting and outfit- 
ting points, one at Nebraska City, the other at Leavenworth. Mr. 
Russell has charge of the i@ter, and the former is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Alexander Majors, a gentleman of high business 
qualifications, unyielding integrity and indomitable energy. Mr. 
Majors resides at present at Nebraska City, whither be removed 
with his family from the South, bringing with them the genuine re- 
finement and generous hospitality peculiar to the southern country, 
and especially to the Old Dominion. 

Twenty-six wagons, one hundred and sixty yoke of cattle, four 
mules, two hundred ox yokes, one hundred and thirty chains, rations 
for the entire train, camp kit, tools, &c., a medicine chest, four 
thousand cartridges and thirty men, are considered an outfit for an 
average train, of which the cost is,in the aggregate, upwards of 








TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES TO UTAH—YOKING CATTLE. 


nineteen thousand five hundred dollars. Each wagon is drawn by 
six yoke of cattle, and carries fifiy-five hundred pounds of freight. 
The train moves at the rate of twenty miles per day, but a strin- 
gent rule requires all to halt during the Sabbath. About thirty-five 
men, including the wagon-master and his assistants, usually accom- 
pany each train. Each man is supplied with one of Colt’s ten-inch 
revolvers, a bowie-knife and Minié rifle, and a Bible and hymn- 
book. 

The most perfect system and good order prevail throughout the 
entire management and regulations of the company. None but 
men of good moral character are knowingly engaged ; swearing, 
drinking and gambling are strictly prohibited, under penalty of imme- 
diate discharge from the company’s service. 

Adjoining the outfitting buildings at Nebraska City is a very 
beautiful grove of young forest trees, in which a rostrum and seats 
for religious worship are provided. Divine service is held every 
Sabbath, especially for the convenience and benefit of the employés 
in and about the shops, stores, &c. The Rev. Robert Renick, an 
excellent man and a good speaker, preaches every Sabbath, either 
in the grove or in a neat chapel fitted up in the second story of the 
large storehouse close by, and is paida handsome salary by the 
company for his services. Many of the most refined and intelligent 
people of Nebraska City attend this church. 

One of the most interesting features of a train is the corr&l or 
cattle-pen, and the lassoing and yoking up of wild unbroken cattle. 
A gradually descending piece of ground is usually selected, where 
the wagons are drawn up in such a manner as to form a circular 
inclosure with two apertures opposite each other, through which 
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FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


the cattle are driven, and guarded during the process of “ yoking 
up.” Cattle fresh from the Texan prairies, which perhaps never 
approached a vehicle of any kind before, and much less have felt 
the yoke upon their enormous necks, are attached to the wagons 
and driven off without ceremony. The largest and: stcadiest are 
usually put ‘‘next the tongue” and in the lead, while the refractory 
ones are placed in the middle of the team. “ Yoking up” the first 
time is exciting and dangerous work, and is in most cases attended 
with difficulty. Each driver selects his own team from the herd in 
the corral, and many of those fearless fellows choose the wildest 
and most furious animals in the enclosure. 








NEBRASKA CITY, NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 


Tue site upon which this flourishing western town is built was 
formerly occupied by old Fort Kearney, which was established in 
1846, when a block-house and hospital were built on the spot. 
Toe old block-house is still standing, and is in a fine state of pre- 
servation. The hospital, a long log building with a large stone 
chimney at either end, is fast going to decay, and will soon, in all 
probability, be removed, to give place to more costly and elegant 
buildings. The municipal authorities are very wisely using every 
effort to preserve the old block-house as a relic of early times. 

The first improvements were made and the town laid out in the 
summer of 1854, by General H. P. Downs, 8S. F. Nuckolls, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Platte Valley bank, and Judge A. A. Bradford. Pre- 
vious to their settlement, the lands on which the town now stands 
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and in its vicinity belonged to the Otoe Indians, but by a treaty, 
which was effected mainly through the influence of General Downs, 
they were rendered subject to settlement by the whites. j 

Nebraska City is the most important commercial town in the 
Territory ; is built upon an elevated site on the west side of the 
Missouri, midway between the Platte and Kansas rivers. The town 
lies in a region of country well adapted to agriculture. Opposite 
Nebraska City, on the lowa side, are thousands of acres of heavily 
timbered bottom lands, beyond which, and in full view, are the 
beautiful and picturesque bluffs, which indicate the western limits of 
the prairies in Iowa. Toward the west, the gently rolling prairies 
are seen as far as the eye can reach, and are covered with flowers, 
from the “merrie month of May,” until they are destroyed by the 
frosts in autumn. 

Messrs. Russell, Majors and Waddell, contractors for the trans- 
portation of military stores and supplies for the army in Utah, 
have established one of their outfitting posts at this place, and 
erected stores, shops ando _—rnecessary buildings, in which they 
employ a large number of nh ‘s, in making wagons, ox yokes, 
bows, &c., and in preparing tru to start for Utah and the far 
western military posts. 








HEIDELBERG THE BEAUTIFUL. 


In the valley, by the river of bright green waters fleet, 

Where the cherry orchards scatter bloom before the mountain’s feet 
The river laughing in its mirth, as if it had sipp’d the wine 

That ripens o’er its path, as on it dances to the Rhine! 

There is a home of beauty, and beauty dvelleth there, 

With eyes that mock the violet’s hue, and paly golden hair ; 

And many a dream of happiness a spell wi'l ever be, 

O’er Heidelberg the beautifal—the beautiful to me! 


There the harvest and the vintege mirth upon the car oft falls, 

Of the wanderer on the mountain side or in the ruin’d halls ; 

*Twas there that first one even-tide that maiden fair I inet, 

While lingering by the Neckar’s wave when the summer sun had set. 
In all the pleasant mountains of the Saxon land of song, 

There is no realm to which my heart will turn in love so long, 

And she who dwelleth in that land a spell will ever bo 

O’er Heidelberg the beautiful—the beautiful to me! 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


California.—The Frazer River mines are again ‘Jooking up,” anda con- 
siderable emigration from San Francisco is expected to take place in the 


The usual fortnightly crop of murders and other crimes is reported. ; 

The steamship Hermann has been libelled by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and will therefore not be able to sail for San Juan del Sur, to meet 
the Washington. ; 

The wires of the Placerville and Humboldt Telegraph Company have been 
laid te Genoa, Carson Valley. San Francisco is, therefore, now in telegraphic 
communication with Utah Territory. She soon will be with Great Salt Lake 


The friends of Douglas in San Francisco, avd also in Sacramento, fired salutes 
in honor of the success of Douglas, in Illinois, en arrival of the steamer 
bringing the news. 3 oo ; 

Mr. M. Keller, of Los Angeles, who is extensively engaged in the grape and 
wine business, has nearly clored the labors of the season. He has shipped to 
San Francisco nearly 100,000 pounds of grapes, and converted into wine not 
far from balf a million pounds. He has made 88,000 gallons of white, acd 
10,000 gallons ot red wine. He has also made 1,000 gallons Angeli: ia, and will 
make 1,000 gallons brandy. his is equal to about 55,000 galions of wine. 


Colored Brandy.—The Mobile Weekly Paper says: We heard the other 
day of a singular and, we believe, a new effect of the applicatioa of brandy as 
a medicine. A gentleman, convalescent of an attack of sickness, was recom- 
mended by his se eccten to rub himself all over, morning and evening, with 
the best of brandy. ; 

The invalid according'y sen‘ to his family grocr, with whom he had dealt 
for yéars, and ordered a sample of the best old Cognac. Home it came, and 
that very evening it was tried—outwerdly, of course. The convalescent ‘elt 
better, much beiter, and he continued to /eel better for a day or two, until he 
awoke one morning, and, to his horror, discovered that his entire cuticle—or 
at least where it bad been rubbed with the old Cognac—had becowe of a deep 
crimson cor. : 

He sprang out of bed in alarm. The family was aroused. A servant dis- 

atched in hot baste for the doctor. The invalii’s wits, were torrib'y shaken 
4 this never before heard of catestrophe. What cole the cause of it? 

e looked a picture for a painter as he rat before the looking-gla<s in au arm- 
chair and ruefully surveyed his crimson covering. It was almost Judicrous; it 
was quite as bad as Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse’s predicament about his purple 
green hair. But this could be no laughidg matter, it must be some extia- 

dinary ph non, as he explained it to his wondering aud alarmed 





ily. 

“ hod just imagine, my dear, how I shall look all my life, if this confounded 
thing isn’t cured. Like a boiled Jobster! like a boiled lobster! I shall go by 
no other name! Ob, dear! oh, dear!” 

The door bell rang—the froni door opened—in rushed the doctor. For an 
instant he could not contain himself; he had to drop into a chair apd laugh it 
out. 

“ Oh, it is very funny to you, no doubt, doctor; but how would you like to 
go about the balance of your days lcokirg like an overdone lobster ?”’ 

The doc‘or burst out egain at this; but be saw that bis sick man and family 
were alarmed, and he soon sobered down to his usual pulse feeling. 

“ Maybe it’s the iodine, doctor,” suggested the anxious wife. 

** Oh, its ironed in, no coubt,’’ said the patient, indulging the ruling passion 
strong in death. 

The doctor shook bis head. 

** Had that rubbing been done as he prescribed ?”’ 

“ Yos; faithfully.” 

“ Goed brandy ?’’ 

“Yes; the very best—we use no other.” 

“ Let me have it.’”’ 

The brandy was brought. The doctor tasted it and shook his head again. 

‘]’ll take it home to examine chemically; there are so many tricks among 
the liquor deslers.”’” 

“Oh, no fear of that with our grocer. He selis none but the best liquors, 
imported direct by himself.’ 

**No doubt. 1’ll look into it, nevertheless ”’ And calming the family alarm, 
the good doctor departed, the pure old cognac in his pocket. 

That evening came a note from him: ‘‘ Dear L——, make yourself perfectly 
easy. The cognac is first proof whiskey and won’t hurt you; it was the log- 
wood in it that did your busisess |”’ 


A Model vp ay have a model ju’ge up at Memphis, so we should 
think from an article in the Eagle and Enquirer. A paragraph appeared in 
that psper rather insinuating that Judge McKeiran, of the Crimina! Court, 
imbibes a litile too freely. The Judge seeing ‘he editor in the audience at the 
Douglas meeting, asked him to step a-ide as he wished to speak with him 
Both retired, and two other perems stepped in front of the editer, and the Jucg 
preceeded to read the paragraph in question. The editor said if the Jucg 
denied the truth of it he would r-iract i’. This the Judge declined to do, and 
upon the refusal of the editor to give the name of his iaformant, the Judge 
struck him in the face, and drew his revolver; #t the same time one of the two 
friends of the Judge raised his cane. The editor, having been aivised that an 
attack might be made upon bim, had pr vided h'mvelf with a ristoi and 
instanily drew it. At this postu:e of things the police interfered avd arrested 
pe ag A model Judge, that! They bave an eleciive judiciary up in that 

, we believe, which sufficiently accounts for this exhibition of judicial 
prowess, dignity, beauty and morals ! 

A Lady’s Opinion of Man !—That very charming writer, Mrs. Okes 
Smith, in a recent lecture on man thus eame down upon that perfidous mon- 
ster: “Ifa man wishes a job of work cone cheap he employs a woman ; it he 
has a bad bill to pass off he gives it to a woman; if he hasa fit of the sullens 
he shows it to a woman; if he bas apy petty trick or low abuse that would 
cost him a libel suit or a broken bead if practised upon a man, he gives a 
woman the benefit of it, because there is no rec ress for her.’’ 


“Our American Cousin.”—Tom Taylor, the author of this popular 
comedy, has written a letter to :aura Keene in 1¢/ation to the true own-rehip 
of this so-pamed comedy. Tom Tayior isa wag a lawyer anda Je-uit. He 
says acopy was never r+ld to Mr. Sil-bee. True, but Mr. Webs'er gave a copy, 
which he bovgbt from Tom Taylor, to Mr. Silsbee es a consideration for yicld- 
ing two weeks of his eng-gemeut up to Madame C:leste. 

A Pious Thief.—Ove of our leading Presbyterian clergymen, while visit- 
ing a brother minirter at l’aterson on Tuesday lae:, for the purprse of cficiating 


iehs iton that evening, bad his overcoat and shawl etolen from the hell 
of the FU idence of his fellow preacher, whils the family were partaking of their 
evecing meal. In the p cket of the coat were four sermons, ene of which the 


gentleman designed delivering on that evening, but having lost them he was 
obliged to speak extemporaceously, and, of cour-e, under a disadvantage. | 
is hoped that the thief will read the ciscourser, amt so profit by them as to 
hereaiter obtain his clothing in @ more hovest manuer. Parsous often stea! 
their sermons from Bair, Stillingfleet and other famous authors, so a‘ter all it 
is only tit for tat. 

Consoling.—The Secretary of War, in reply 
Military Affairs, has expressed a decided opinicn the proposed military 
ym ey of Sonora and Chihuahua, so far from to the existing neces- 
sity Sor am inerease of the army, would have the Opposite effect. A line of 
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posts stretched across from Texas to Guaymas would be much shorter than the 
present curved line of posts held by our troops, and being shorter the line 
could be eceupied by a smaller force than is now required, besides being far 
more effective than 'he present arrangement A great saving, too. would be 
made ia the means of subsistence and a curtailment of the expenses of trans- 
portation. 


Fine Subject for Poetry.—The editor of the New Orleans Advocate 
has this incident about the ravages of the yellow fever in that city: 

‘The preacher was called a few deys since to attend the funeral of a young 
man. Before his sickness be was a stout, buoyant, manly youth. He was 
from the State of Maine, and had b:en bere buta short time. He was attack- 
ed by yellow fever, and soon died, with ne mother or relatives to watch by his 
bedside, or to soothe bim with that sympathy which none but those of our own 
hindred blood can feel or manifest. He died among strangers, and was buried 
by them. When the tuneral service was over, and the strange friends who bad 
ministered to him were about to finally close the coffin, an old lady who stood 
by stopped them and said, ‘ Let me kiss him for his mother.’ We have yet to 
find the first man or woman to whose eyes this simple recital bas not brought 
tears.’’ 


The President and his Critics.—A Washington letter writer says: 
‘*Tf Mr. Buchanan were not a bachelor, he would be less of a politician. As 
it is, his evening: are not devoted to business, or reading, or profitable society, 
but are mostly spent in a bachel»r’s room at the White Houre, the habitués of 
which di-cuss over their cigars the prospects of the Democratic party.’’ 

Under this title, the Warren (Pa.) Zilegraph comments upon the political 
discrimiostivun exercised by the President in the selection of his guests at 
divner, and sugge-ts the following form of a card of admission: 

‘¢ PRESIDENTIAL DiNNER.—ADMIT THE FEsRFR.—Good for thisday only Not 
good te any Democratic member of Congre s re-elected against the President’s 
will, Lecompton members, rejected by their constituencies, can obtain first- 
class tickets on application at ihe State Department. No anti-L:compton De- 
mecrat, who has not given in, sllowed to come in. Little Giants positively 
excluded. Canes, bludgeoos and other weapons to be deposited at the door. 

** No ticket gecuine without the written signature of 

“* December 14, 1858. JAMES BUCHANAN.”’ 


Statistics.—The Si. Paul Pioneer gives the following scale of prices in 
that city, comparing last year with this: ‘Flour, which was $6 last year, is 
now $4 50. Potatoes then $1, are now dear at forty cents. Mess pork, then 
$27, is now $15. Butter, then thirty-five cents, is now twenty cevts. Rents 
have reduced from twenty-five to thirty per cent. Day labor, which was last 
year $1 50, is now ninety cents. The Fulton House charged last year $7 a 
week, and the Wins'ow $6; and the former is now £5, and the latter $4. The 
cost of living in St. Paul is one-third less than last year.” 


Force of Imagination.—The Lewiston (Me) Advocate relates that a 
citizen of that place, upon waking one morning, missed his teeth, a false set, 
and having beard that such articles had sometimes been swallowed, he made 
an examination, and found them, as he supposed, sticking in his throat. Two 
doctors were sent for, but they could vot raise them, aud proposed cutting a 
hole through from the outside. He then set about makiug his wi'l, and his 
— going up stairs for the stationery, found the teeth in a bureau 

rawer. 


Penalties of the Slave Trade.—The penalties to which the importers, 
sellers and purchasers of the newly stulen +laves, lately brought into Georgia, 
are liable u’ der United States law, are: For importing the negroes, or abetting 
in it, the law imposes a fine of not more than ten thousand dollars, nor less 
than one thousand dollars, foreach negro, and imprisonment not more than 
seven, nor less than three years. Whoever purchases or sells one of the-e 
slaves after they are introduced, is subject to a fine of one thousand dollars, 
or imprisonment till it is paid. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Asia arrived, after a long and stormy passage, on the 27th December. 
Her dates were to the 11th ult. 

The press w s occupied with discussions of the proclamation of Queen Vic- 
toria as sovereign of India. 

Tue Queen will henceforth be styled the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Colonies and Dependencies in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
australia, Defender of the Faith. 

The Times says that the question of replacing the Atlant’c Cable was on the 
eve of decision. The company has made application to the Government for a 
guarantee of 434 per cent. on £537,(00, avd there is a probability of obtaining 
the grant. Meanwhile it has been asc*riained that the existing damage was 
not at the shoeend. The laying of the new end has been completed to a dis. 
tance of twelve miles out from Valentia, and the pcriion taken vp was found 
to be in a perfect condition for all electrcal purposes. Experiments lately un 
dertaken by a person previously unconnected with the enterprise strongly sup- 
port the original inference, that the main fault is about 270 miles from the 
Irish coast, at a depth probibly of 900 fathoms. ‘There is also a fault on the 
other side, which is thought to be about 300 miles from Newfoundland. Cur- 
rents, however, still coniinue to be received, alihough of a kind so feeble and 
uocertain as to be useless for any practical purpose. 

Baron Rothschild had given the sum of £2,000 for the purpose of founding a 
seolarship for the City of London School, in commemoration of the 26th of 
July, 1858, the day in which he was admicted, as a Jew, to tuke his seat in 
Parliament. 

A prominent radical member of Parliament, Herbert Ingram, proprietor of 
the London Illustrated News, bas been tried and convicted of fraudulent rep- 
resentations made for the purpose of obtaining a seat in Parliament. Mr. !a- 
gram, it is also proved, was implicated with Jobn Sadleir, the Irish forger, 
though not crimina ly. 

Lord Palmerston, Robert Lowe, John Bright, Milner Gibson, and other poli- 
tical notables, have been addressing their constituents. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, Under Secretary for the Cclonies, has publicly an- 
nounced the dissent of the Government from the views advanced by Sir Jobn 
Young regarding the Ionian Islands, and made public through the dishonesty 
of Guernsey, a disappvinted place-hunter who purloined a copy of Sir John’s 
dispatch, and publi-hed it in the Daily News. 

Public opinion continues un-ssy with 1egard to France. The pationa! de- 
fences are being strengtheued at every point, -nd an imposing fortification has 
been particularly erec'ed near the dockyard of Sheerness. 

Lady Ciementina Villiers, the celebrated beauty, is dead. 

In Ireland a party of young men had been arrested, in consequence of sedi- 
tious attempts. It was reported that they looked to an invasion of Ireland by 
American sympathisers ! 

FRANCE. 


It is generally thought that the Emperor has out generalled the Count de 
Montalgmbert by insisting on pardening him, in despite cf his attempts to 
secure® trial before a higher court. De Montalembert refuses the pardon, and 
Sr heard before a court of appeal, but his petition will scarcely be 
gianted. 

The Commission of Inquiry appointed to examine the question of conveying 
negro free laborers from Africa to the #rench colonies, has as embled several 

imes at the Palais Royal, under the Presidency of Psince Napoleon. A few 
members are said to have expressed an opinion that, whilst the French colo 
nies should be recommended to enlist Coolies on trial, it was desirable to come 
to an unders‘anding with the powers interested, io order to be able, if need 
be, to resume the negro scheme on the coast of Afiica, taking care, how- 
ever, to take such precautions as effectually to distinguish it from the slave 


trade. 

SPAIN. 
_ The Government is actively preparing the expedition against Mexico, whieh 
is popular among the people. fhe Spanish navy isin a state of high effici- 


ency. 
ITALY. 

Another perioi of feverish excitement has apparently been entered upon. 
In Au-trian | ombarly collisions between the troops and the people have ac- 
tuatly taken place, and no concession short of indepen*ence will now satisfy 
ie Italians. H+sty orders have been given to look to the fortifications of 
Venice. The Sard nian Government is s id to be Jooking forward to a war with 
\ustria, in which it would have the active support of Fiance. 


GERMANY. 

The King of Prussia, in his reply thankicg the Chambers for their address, 
says they cannot give him a better proof of their fidelity and attachment than 
by supporting his brother, the Regent, in his difficult mission. 

fhe Commission on the navigation and commerce of the Elbe has separated 
without coming to a decision. It is semi-officially announced that the Cabinet 
of Vienna wiil shortly mske a communication to the other powers respecting 
the navigable interests of the Danube. 


RUSSIA. 
The Northern Bee of St. Petersburg points out the tendency, since the Fastern 
war, ofa fusion between the different Slavonian nationalities. The Rus«ian and 
Polish nations, formerly implacable enemies, have drawn closer and become 


reconcilkd, 
THE EAST. 

The Royal Proc’amation, assuming the Government of Hindostan, was read 
throughout India on the Ist «f Novewber. Vast arsembieges of the native 
i-teped to tLe 5 ate papers, and received ot with acclamation s. 

Lod Clyde hes teken ihe fie'd egaiost the reaaining guerl'a bards under 
Catia Topee and the Neva. He hus enclosed them with a “ belt of fire,’’ avd 

sues a proclamation to the «fleet that ron-resittants will be spared but 
vberever there is resstarce, or even a ti: gle shot fired aganst the troops, the 
nbabitents must ¢xpect to peur the fute ib+y Leve brought upeu them-elves 
their hou es will be buru! etd their vil-ges piunderes this pree am.tion 

cludes a I r.whs of tae prop e, frem the Lelockd srs to the poore-t Ryots 

China was quiet. Lord kigim bad been negoria'ivg succe ly at Svanghae 

Boron Gros bad signed a trna'y with the Jayavese. Tie Emperor of Jap n 


S$ reported as decease, 
SOUTH AMERIC 


The war between Peru and Ecuador is maintained without actual 6ghting. 
The Peruvian ships of war continue to blockace the Guayaquil, and Castilla 
bas issued orders to raise 11,000 of the 15,000 troops which were granted him. 
Che dispute is about a region of uninhabited country on the right bank of the 
Amazon, which Peru claims without a shadow of justice. General Eehenique 





was in Bolivia and threatening Castilla from that point In Chile some tur- 
bulent spirits were attempting to create a revolution, but the vigilance of 
Montt and his ministers has thus far discomfited their undertakings. 


THE ISTHMUS. 

Sir William Gore Ouseley has reached Realejo on h's way to the capitals of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Our minister, General Lamar, was at Sin Jose. 
Both our own and the British vessels had received orders to intercept apy 
fiiibustering attempt. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


The Linen Trade and the Treaty with Japan.—When the de- 
tails of the recent treaty with Japan were made known in this country, all 
pereons connec'ed with the liven trade were startled by observing that hinen 
goods were not included with cotton and woollen goods in the class of articles 
to be admitted into Japan on payment of a duty of five per cent. The direc- 
tors of the Dundee Chamber of Commerce im~ediately called the attention of 
the Privy Counc’l for Trade to the omiss‘on, and asked whether any explana- 
tion could be given respecting it. The reply says: ‘‘ Under the recent treaty 
with J»pav, as linens are not specified ia the second class of articles, which 
are to be a¢mitted on payment of five per cent. duty, which class included 
both cotton and wocllen goods; and as no reference is made to them in the 
fir-t and third classes of enumerated articles, they appear necessarily to come 
within the fourth class, and to be liable to a duty of twenty per cent.”’ 


Art News.—Miélle. Teglioni had a banquet given in her honor last week 
by the principal performers of the French Opera, and by several others con- 
nected with that theatre. The number ef persons who sat down to table was 
fifty-three. At the dessert, verses were recited in reference to the occasion, 
aad otterwests a new quadrille \.as danced by Mdmes. Taglioni, Rosati, Cerito 
and Plunkett, and MM. Mazilier, Petipa, Merante and Beauchet. 

Mario is the object of the most eccentric attentions in Paris. An elderly 
English lady, an admirer of more than fifty years, has had made, for her own 
especial use, a lorgnette exuctly suited to the distance from her box to the 
stage. An American lady, who was a constant worshipper for years, was the 
victim of her eccentricity Jast spring. She was so severely burnt at Rome, 
whither she had followed the incomparable tenor, that she died shortly after- 
wards. Her box has been taken by two young English heiresses, sisters, who 
are said to be as pertinacious as their predecessor in admiring the distinguished 
tenor. [The ‘‘ American” lady is the English lady who went under the name 
of Miss Coutts while in this country. 

Madame Persiani, so long the most brilliant ornament of the Opera Italien, 
has lately fixed her residence in Paris, with a view to devote herself wholly to 
tuition ia the charming art of which she was so eminent a mistress. Mdme. 
Persiani’s voice, though not now sufficiently powerful for the stage, retains, we 
are informed, all the sweetness and those matchless graces of execution which 
rendered her something more than a great artist—the most delightful of 
singers. 

Madame Ferraris made a brilliant debut before an immense and highly 
select audience at the grand theatre at St. Petersburg on the 16th ult. 

The Theatre Frangais, Paris, has given up the old custom which prevailed 
even before the time of Moliere, of striking three blows on the stage to give 
notice that the commencement of the performance was about to take place. 
The ringing of a bell now announces it to the audience. 


A Scene Between the Acts.—At the Brighton Theatre the other night 
a scene was enacted in the boxes of a novel character. For some minutes a 
suspicious-looking eye had been peering through the pane of glass of the door 
of box 8, avd no sooner was the ‘‘ drop’? down than a young man bounded over 
the partitions of the boxes to box No. 6, in which was seated a swarthy young 
lady of seventeen, dressed ia a green and white striped silk, with her hands 
encased in a dark muff. She was seized by the young man, who exclaimed, 
‘* We have got you; come, it’s ef no use”? She immediately rose and left the 
box; at the entrance of which was detective Whittle, of the Brighton police, 
and an cflicer from London, in whose company she went to the Town-hall. It 
appears that she had Jeft her father’s houggin London, first accommodating 
herself with some cash, aud came down to Mithion late on Sunday evening or 
early on Monday, the attraction being a yeung gentleman; and pursuit was 
made for her by her brother, who surprised her in the theatre, whither he went 
on the suggestion of Mr. Chief Constable White. Not feeling desirous te do 
penance for the night in the cells uoder the Town-hal!, she consented to return 
home with her brother, who accordingly tock charge of her. It is almost need- 
less to state, that the cireomstance at the theatre attracted the attention of 
the audience, who were left in wonder at the impromptu scene. 


Royal Meanness.—A clergyman in the diocese of Lincoln, wrote a few 
days since to the Duke of Cambridge, bringing under his notice the case of a 
poor soliier’s widow, upwrds of sev‘ nty years of age, and ia part paralysed, 
who formerly had accompanied her husband in the Peninsular campaign, and 
who has lately been left utterly destitute in consequence of her husband’s 
ceaih, and he received the following generous reply: 

* Horse Guards, Nov. 11, 1858. 

“Sir—T am directed by the Duke of Cambridge to acknowledge the reeeipt 
of your letter, and to enclose you a post-office order for £2, ior the use of the 
poor widow whose cause you have so generously and warmly advocated. His 
royal highness regi ets there is no fund at this office to meet such pitiable cases. 

I bave the honor to ba, sir, your most obedient servant, 

The Rev. ——. (signed) J. Macponap.”’ 

‘Should any generous'y disposed person, after read ng the above, think fit to 
contribute to a case which, backed as it is by so bigh an authority, is clearly 
a most deserving one, we sha'l be ready to receive at this office (Lincoln Times) 
any sums f1r so good a purpose, and will remit them to the proper quarter. A 
small fund is desired to supp'y her for the few remain‘ng years of her life with 
the necessaries of existence.’’ It is difficult with such cases constantly occur- 
ring in Eog’and, that any men can be found to serve so urjust a goveroment. 
If a nobleman or any of a noble family is wounded or killed, or even serves 
steadily for a few years, he retires upon a pension which frequently, indeed 
generally, descends to his second and third generation, Not so those who re. 
qu're and deserve it most. 


The English Mania.—The Ledger and the Bible seem to go hand in 
han’, in the British idea. A few weeks ago a Jarge and influeatial meeting was 
he!d at Wil'is’s Rooms, tor the pursose of directing attention to the providential 
openings which have recently been made for the introduction of Ubristianity 
into China and Japan. Lengthened addresses were delivered by the Bishops of 
London and Oxford and other individuals; resolutions in accordance with the 
objects of the meeting were adopted, and a list of subscriptions announced. 


Antiquities for the British Museum.—A vessel has just arrived 
besriog tur the Bri.ish Museum one hundred cases of antiquities fiom Halicar- 
nassus end Cnidus, a further re-ult of the excavation of th se places by Mr. 
Charles Newton, the British Vice-Consul at Mitylene; also about fifty cases filied 
with similar treasures from Carthage. Atmong those from Cnidus is a gigantic 
lion of Parian marbie, in a crouchivg attitude, measuring ten feet in length by 
six in height, and weighing eight tous. 

The Late Klopement.—It is stated that the young Yorkshire heiress 
who some weeks ago eloped with her tather’s groom, has returned with ber 
husband to the north, and is now residing at the villege of Helperby, near 
Boreughbridge. No attempt is made by the couple to disguise their position, 
or the circumstances connected with it. The lady takes daily exereise on the 
horse upoa which she «loped from home, followed by a pack of dogs. She 
superintends the grooming of her horse, and has astonished the veterinary sur- 
geons with her skill and management of the animal. 


The Poli.h Revolution.—Monday being the anniversary of the Polish 
Revolution of 1830, a considerable number of the refugees celebrated the event 
by holding a meeting at St. Martin’s Hall, for the purpove of considering the 
present position and future prospects of their country. Major Soulyndsk, who 
acted as chairman, M. Switoslandsti, and the other speakers, impresred upon 
the audience that it made little difference to them whe her a Nicholas or an 
Alexander sat upon the throne of Kursia. It was, they said, to be regretted 
that France, the power «hich of all others bad in timea gone by befriended 
Poland, should now be leagued with those who were tramplivg upon the 
oppressed national ties. It was, however, a matier of pride te them that 
Poland, in struggling to break her chains, was par excellence the champion of 


liberty. 
SCOTLAND. 


Love in Pursuit of Difficulties.—A rather curious account is given 
from Glasgow of .he adventures of a couple of Irish lovers in search of matri- 
mony. It appears t:at the young lady and her maid, accompanied by her be- 
loved, drove off from Kildare, round by Wicklow eounty, and thence to Dublin. 
On being uneuccessful in their attempt to be made man and wife there they 
started for Liverpool, and finally for Glasgow, where they were informed the 
thing could be done off-hand. But in this they were doomed to suffer, if not 
disappointment, at least delay; for, although those useful gentlemen, the jus- 
tices, can ‘‘ splice’ a couple, they must have sufficient evidence that the pair 
have resided at least twenty-one days in the county. On the intending bride- 
groom explaining matters to Mr. Doug'as, that » entleman bad reason to believe 
that, although the lady's father bad given chase as tar as Wicklow, where he 
lest the scent, he bad now, in fact, lituue or no cbjection to cffer to the match, 
kn wing, as he oid, that bis intended son-in-law was a gentleman of unduubted 
charact-r and independent means. 

jhe couple, however, were aetermined not to go back, excepting as a mar- 
riea pair, and accordingly a reypectable lodging was procured for the youog 
lady and her maid, wie was her clove attendant, in a quiet retreat in the 
vie nity of Glasgow, and Saturday last, being the day when ‘time was up,’’ 
was Coosequtntly appointed fcr the bappy event, when it took p ace in all aue 
form in the Jastice of Peace Court-bali. A fashionab'e compeny were present, 
aod a d-jeuner fullowe}. After the health cf the newly married couple had 
been ple ged, the gentleman, with bis beautiiul and accomplished wife (who is 
said to be the heire-s of » xty thousand pouud-), proceed to Josez’s Mute, 
where an elegant dejeuner was served. A celightiul efternoon was speu', and 
the happy par started uff in the evening by the Belfast boat, en row’e to the 
geutieman’s seat, where we have little doub! their marriage acven ure, and 
tbe precautions adupted thereanent, will cftem be the subject of merry remi- 
ni-cences. 

The event above narrated is about to be chronicled in the loeal papers as 
follows: ‘‘ At Glasgow, on the 27th instant, Richard Newcomen, Esq., of Turf- 
lodge, Kildare, to Marianne, eldest daughter ef William Disney, Esq., of Lark- 

Kildare.” 
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Hugh Miller’s Monument.—The foundation stone of the mocument 
to be erected at Cromarty in memory of Hugh Miller, was laid last week. 
Everything was done by the inhabitants that could render the cerewony im- 
pressive, and to exhibit the sincere pri’e which they frel in beirg able to refer 
to their distinguished countryman as a pa ive of their town, born and brought 
up among them:elves. ‘The following inscriptivn is to be engraved upon the 
base: “To commemorat on cf the gecius +n literary and scientific eminence 
of Hugh Miller, this mov ument is erec’ed by his countrymen. He was born at 
Cromarty 10th of October, 1802, and died 24th December, 1856.’? 


FRANCE. 

Curious *ceident.—A distressing accident happened recently in a man- 
ufactory at Garde-achémar (France) to a girl twelve years of »g*, named 
Chirouze. She had, contrary to the rules of the place, been combing her hair 
in the work-ro'm, and had left it hanging loose on her back. As she was 
standing near the shaft of a machine, her bair was caught by it, and com- 
pletely torn off with all the scalp of her head. She was carried to the hospital, 
where she lies in a very dangerous state. 


Action against M. Ma;io.—M. Calzado brovght aw action, on Satur- 
day week, before the tribunal of commer aris, aga’nst M. Mario, the tenor, 
to make him perform the yart of the Duké®f Mantua in the cpera of “ higo- 
letto’”’ on Sunday evening Jast, and on any other evening required, or, in de 
fault, *o pay 12,C00 rranc- damages for each night of refusul. It was stated by 
his adv.cate that Mario, who for a long time had been first tenor at the Itali sa 
theatre, at a salary of 14,000 francs a month, had create* the part in qaestion, 
and bad obtaived grat succes: in it. Subsequently the pait was played by 
Cariop, Graziavi and Ba lard; and Mario, when asked to resume it, had done 
so readily. M Ca'zado had anrounced “ Rigoletto” for Sunday evening, wi'h 
Mario asthe Duke of Mantua, Fr«zzolini (prima donoa) as Gilda; and near'y 
all the house bad been le ; but, on che Ist of this mon'h, M Mario ne ifiet 
that he would not appear ia tte part, and when asked the reason, declared 
toat the manager bad no right to cast him for it without his coasent. inasmuch 
as their agreemen: supulated that ‘they should come to an uncers‘anding 
with each other” as to the parts he was to pl y_ He was rem nstrated with, 
but persisted in refusicg, and the manager was obliged to bring his action M 
Calzado (-aid his advcea'e) had never ivtemed to allow M. Mario the power of 
refnsing avy part in o'd operas which he had alw ys sung, but simply inten- 
ded to permit him to object to such new parts in new operss as be might not 
think suitable tohim On the partofM Mario, it was stated that throughout 
his lorg career he bad made a rule of avoiding discus-ions wih manager, : nd 
of displaying zeal in the di-charge of his duti-s: and he begged the court to 
beiieve that he had not rased the present difficvlty from caprice or vanity. 
The language of the agreement clearly prevented the manager from 'mpo=!ng on 
him a part which be might not want to play. He cid not mean that the man- 
ager was to ask him every day if bh» would sing in such or such a charecter, 
but merely to come to an under-fanding with h m at the beg nuicg of the sea- 
son as to the parts in which be was to be r-quired to appear. ‘I at cour-e 
was necessary. iuasmuc!: as bis voice and streng'h were not the same as they 
had been twenty years ago; and parts which he played then were no longer 
suitable to his personal appearance On that a:count he hed refused to sing 
in the ‘ Puritavi.”?’ Thre was avo'her consideration—Graziani had, at the 
begivning of ihe season, been desiguated for the part of the Duke of Mantua— 
and M-rio would nt be acting like a good e»lieague to ceprive him o: it 
Moreover, the nature of Medame Frezzolini’s voice was such that, in order to 
sing with her, he would be obliged tw raise voice hal’ a tone, whicu be did no! 
wanttodo. Tne tribuval cecided that the terms cf the agreement between 
Mario and Calzado could vot be so interpreted as to give the actor the power of 
refusing to sicg his regular parts in o!d operas, and that consequently he must 
appar in the Duke of Yantua cn Sunday and on wny other days the directors 
might require, under pain of psyiog 6,000 francs tor each refusal. It con- 
demned him likewise to pay all the costs. 


PRUSSIA. 

Royal Wit.—A few years ago the King attended the Berlin theatre to 
witness the production of anew iragedy The p'ece proved wretcbedly dull, 
and his majesty, after the second ac , determined to quit the house. On en- 
tering the saloon lea ing to the box, he saw a lacquey sitting on a chair, with 
his chin sesiing on hs breast, and io a proound siumber. Lurniog to one of 
his at.en‘an‘s, the King remarked: ‘‘ J am sure that fellow has been listening 


at the door.”’ 
ITALY. 

A Neapolitan Fiocating Iimprovisatore.—There were very few pas- 
sengers ov board. These iew were now gathered at one end of the ceck, look- 
ing at the little boy who escorts every ste:mer in or out of Naples. He isa ld 
of nine at the utmost—sra!l, supp!e, brown as a berry, with a quick Italian 
face, such a face as out of ltaly you never see wituachild. H+ comes ina 
little four-oared boat, an! on this floating stoge he will dance the lar nitella 
act the buffoon, sing an aria, fight an invisible foe, stab himsel* at the feet of 
a faitbless lady, and turning up the whi'es of his eye, die in the bottom ot h‘s 
boat as gracefully as the ancient gladiator, from whom he is most probably 
descended. Having jain there long enough,to impress the audience, he starts 
to his feet—bare of cour-e—duffs the c’ oth cap that covers his little curly head, 
and generally reaps a pleotiful harvest of coppers and silver pieces. Of the 
coins that are thrown to him whilst he is acting, he takes no novice; they may 
roll in the bottom of the boat and fall into ihe sea, for all it matters to the 
little improvisatore. 

JAPAN. 


What an ex-eedingly ingenious way, rays a letter from the newly discovered 
country, the ladies of Japan have introduced ia order to keep parents and hus- 
bands from knowing what they may write—for mea an] women wrice with en- 
tirely different letiers or charicters, and hence-canoot read each other’s let- 
ters. The reason for this was, that women could not thus know anything of 
the business matters of their husbands. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Unrehearsed Effect.—A scene which occurred recently at the Holiday 
street theatre, Baltimore, we quote as a warning to our fair readers, it afford- 
ing immense amusement to those who witnsssed it, notwithstanding the young 
lady’s evident mortification: ‘‘ A fine-looking young woman, in more than the 
usual amplitude of crinoline, entered with her beau, and was making her way 
through the already well-filled seats to the front row of the dress circle, where 
places bad been reserved for them. To do so, with all the bold freedom of 
feminine Young America, she s'epped upon the seats, when, unfortunately, 
her hoop, cr rather the lower hop of ber skeleton skirt, caught upon the back 
of one of the seats as she swept by, and the fastening about the waist parting, 
the whole concern came down ‘ by the run,’ and as she stepped forward and 
out of it, was left hanging in fuli view upon the seat. The change was 
astonishing; ‘he full blown bel'e at one moment, the next looked like a lamp- 
post with a sik dress tied around it. For a moment, also, the young lady was 
quite unconscious of the acciaent. In another she saw the full extent of it, 
and blushing crim on, sank into ber reat, and for the next balf hour had un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant complexion in the audience.”’ 


Gavazzi on Crinoline.—If Gavazzi really wishes to know if there is 
anythiog ‘* more hypocritical, more abominably false than a lady’s petticoat,”’ 
we will tell him—a renegade priest! ‘‘Is there anything more hypocritical 
than the dress of a lady at the present day? Is there anything more abomin- 
ably false than the petticost of a lady now-a-days? When you meet 
them in the streets—one of those walking mountains—taking up half your 
High street, and, generally speaking, the smaller they are in person the larger 
they are in dress—when you see one of these prominently walking ladies, you 
will say, ‘Oh, the stately lady, proud lady! She looks as a Juno!’ If they 
would permit you, by engineering, to measure the basis of their rotundity, you 
try to co the utmost you can by stretching out your arms. This is an im- 
possibility; but when you go to embrace them you find there is nothing, and 
that you have been grasping at a hand{ul of wind. This is what I call gaining 
admiration under fal:e pretences |’? 


Smooth it Over.—Do the cares of life trouble you? Smooth them over ! 
Are the children cross and ill-natured? Smooth it over with words of gentle 
reproof and caresses, which none know how to bestow ke a mother. Does 
every bone in your feeble frame ache as you stand over the table, with the 
double heat of the stove and the flat-iron to oppress you? Smooth it over! 
Take every wrinkle carefully from your husband’s shirc-bosom, avd smooth 
over his pantaloons and neckerchie*, singing all the while of that fair land of 
promised rest, where all the rough places are made smooth, and the uneven 
places lev:1, by the Father of the Universe. Think of your Heavenly Father’s 
care and be content. Does your husband come in crossed and harassed by his 
business and speak harshly? Smooth it over! Let sunbeams warm up your 
face and give him gen'le, loving words. Although baby’s cross, and the little 
two-year old mischievous, and you are nearly crushed by the weight o! cares, 
until “+ ed nerve in your body seems unstrung, bear it all patiently, smooth 
it over 

Are your friends “‘ near and dear’’ snatched away? Let not grief oppress 
you, but smooth it over. And when you see them laid away in the damp, cold 
earth, smooth their last resting-place by the hand of affection, and plant sweet 
scented blossoms to wave over the grave as an emblem of immortality. Then 

repare to meet them, by smoothing your temper and a Christian resignation. 
fnere’s no other way to enjoy life, except we smooth it over | 


Swedish Custom.—Tbhe mode of saying grace is thus described by Dr. 
Steane, in his reminiscences of a visit to Swecen: “The company stand round 


the table, and at some consiJersble distance from it, the gentleme », for the 
most part if not always, with their hands clasped and beld on their breasts 
Profound silence ensues perbaps for a minute, it may b2 two, when the ladies 


drop a curtesy and the ge 


tiemen make @ bow, ard tren the company take 
their seats. 


Alter dinser there is rometimes an addition, ove of the party 
striking up a verse of some well-kuown hymn, when all join in singing i:.”’ 
Euvente’s Kindness —The young officer of the Cent Gardes, who, ral- 
lied by his comrades for his love of a yorng girl without fortune, and wh», 
considering Ler reputation compromi ed by their fool-born jesting, had buldly 
resolved to marry Ler, has been reinstated in his commission, which he was 
forced to resign in order to fulfii his intention. The i mpress has most gene- 
rously insistei on this act of justice; and moreover has appoiated the young 
lady to an official situa‘ion about the person of the prince imperial 
a A Sermon on Beauty.—Who dares set our children copies saying that 
Beauty is of small account compared with goodness?’ Tear the leaf out 
wherever you see such profanity. Beware of putting such falsehoods into 





copybooks, O ts and guardians! Lord Eldon has deprived some of you of 
the custody of the children for less offences. Write, on the contrary, in your 
best copperplate, for tr nscription by our innocents, that “‘ Beauty is the best 
gift to woman’’—pr vided a woman be a lady, by which, of course, I mean 
somebody whose family is well todo Beauty, under our existing Christian 
a’rangements, is a hin:rance to dependents; for what sensible lady likes her 
governess to be prettier than her daughter, or ber maid to be prettier than 
herse f! and to the poor girl, no doubt, the possession of a charmiog face i-, 
under our Christian arrangements aforesaid, a curse bestowed by some mali: 
na t fairy, protec'ress of casivo lovers and the rest of the aristocracy. But, 
dear and respectable woman, lawfully marrie: wife, down vpon your knee- 
morning and evening, and thank Providence if you bave been made beautiful, 
or | ave reason totbing so. Thank Providence, I repeat to you, for a gift tha’ 
bas saved or will save you two-thirds of the vexatious which make uo life 
I? you ouly knew its value! You think you do; but as the Queen of Sheba 
complained to Solomon the Wise, one-haif has uot been told. It won your 
husband, that you know quite well, though you pret-nd to think that accom- 
plishments, sweetness, high breeding, avd all that, were your real charms. 
Stuff! He marr‘ed you for your beauty, and would tell you so but for reasons 
which I will not betray. Aud it is by your beauty that you keep him—l 
won’t say cons‘ant, we are all that you know—but attentive, considerate, gen- 
erous, forgiving, enduring. 

I tell you, madame, tbat if you were a plain woman you would be treated in 
a far cifferent manner. The plain ones all sre. Some know it, but are too 
vain to say so; some don’t know it, butitis true. If an ugly woman said to 
a husbaod a quarter of the unpleasant things that you say, he would pack ber 
off in‘o the country on areparate maipiensnce. If sbe r-n wp such a milli- 
ner’s bilas you calmly asked your husband to cast up the other morning—x- 
quietly assuming a check for it as he raw young voluble Disenting missionary 
gong to the Hotreniots ssid in answer to an instrocting frievd, that of course 
he should assume justification by faith—it would be tossed back to her with a 
growl if the man were a gentleman, and an oath if he were a snob. 








THE COOK’S CORNER. 


AT this season, when so great a variety of delicacies are in demand, we think 
it not inappropriate to present a few which will be accessible to those to 
whom conscience may dic.ate ‘‘ economy.’’ 


Fivating Island —Beat the wh:te of two eggs so light tbat a spoon will 
stand in it, and by degrees beat in two tat!espooufuls of some favorite jam, two 
table poonfuls of cur:ant jeliy, and five tablespoonfu's of Joaf sugar. Drop 
the float upon tbe surface of a quart of milk p-ured into a deep glass or china 
dish. The milk most be sweetened, and flavored with a small portion of wine. 

Lemon Custard.—Beat the yoiks of eight eggs until they become as 
white as milk, and then aud to them a vint of beiling wat r, and the grated 
rinds of two lemons Sweeten to your tas‘e, aod stir the mix'ure over tue bre 
optil iy seems to be thick evough for u e, and then add in a large wineg!assiul 
of rich wine and half the quanti‘y of brancy; give the whole a scald, acd pour 
it into cups. To be served cold. 


Custard Puddiig.—Soak some bread in one quart of good milk, then 
aid eight egzs, well beater, some raisins and cinnamon. Pour the whole into 
a dish, puttiog in as much sweetening as you like. Butter a few slices of 
bread, lay them on the top, and bake the pudding in an oven or stove. 


Boiled Pudding.—Soak some bread in one quart of good milk, add six 
eggs, well beaten, a little salt and as much flour as you think will make it 
thick enough. Putit into a bag and boilitan hour. Kaisins may be acdel if 
you like them. Serve it with whatever sance you like. 


Rice Pudding.—Boil the rice until it becomes perfectly soft, then add to 
it half a pound of batter, the same quantity of sugar, one nutm¢g, and as 
much wise and nutmeg as you prefer; beat in also four eggs. Bake in a dish. 


Cocoa-Nut Pudding —The ingredients are: Half a pound and two ounces 
of sugar, the same quav'ity of butter beaten to a cream, the white of ten eggs 
heaten toa froth, halfa pound and two ounces of grated cocoa-nut, one wive- 
glas-ful of wive, and the same quantity of brandy and rose water. Put the 
iogredients together, keeoing them moderately warm whilst beating them. 
Bake the puddings in an oven. ‘This recipe is sufficient for three puddings. 


Lemon Pudding.—tThe ingredients are: One pound of butter and one 
pound of sogar beat to a cream, ten eggs beat very light, the rind of one 
lemon thorougily grated, the juice of one lemon, one wineglassiul ot wine, one 
of brandy and one «f rose-water. Beat the iogrediests well together, and bake 
ike pudding< in puff paste in a quick oven for halfan hour. This quantity of 
mu‘erial is sufficient for four puddings. 


Almond Pudding.—Ingredients: One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, half a quarter of a pound of blanched almonds, pounded fine, one 
glassfal of brandy, one glassful of wine, ove glassful of rose-wa‘er and five 
eggs, weil beaten. Add naif the rose-water to the almonds whilst bruising 
them. Bake the pudding in a quick oven. 








A TOUR IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


( Continued. ) 
From Our Own Correspondcnt. 


In the afternoon I arrived at the mission, which is situated at the 
base of a mountain spur in the coast range, being distant from San 
Luis Obispo eighteen leagues. The present proprietor is a Chilian, 
named Malo, who was, however, absent. His wife, a Californian 
lady, fat, forty, but not fair, received me hospitably. We had sup- 
per, and while eating she inquired if I had been sent by Government 
to take a survey of the mission, which she informed me was claimed, 
as well as all the other missions of California, by the Catholic 
Church, in the person of Bishop Allimanni. She was somewhat 
agitated, but I reassured her, by telling her that I was travelling 
only for my pleasure, taking sketches only for my private use. She 
was a great gossip, and recounted to me all what concerned her 
family, hopes and fears. After supper her husband came home, 
whom I found to be a well-disposed and intelligent man. 

The land of this mission covered about thirteen hundred square 
miles, and were at one time so filled with wild cattle, that the pre- 
siding priest granted permits to any person who desired to kill them 
for their hides and tallow, the meat being thrown away. Thousands 
in this shape fell to the knife and lasso, and still the mission num- 
bered, in 1830, over forty thousand head of cattle, sufficiently domes- 
ticated, to be coralled, three hundred yoke of working oxen, three 
thousand tame horses, four thousand mares, thirty thousand sheep, 
and five thousand swine, which were raised for their lard, no one 
eating the meat. The horses on this mission were celebrated for 
their beauty and speed. 

After breakfast next morning (for these kind people would not 
allow me to leave without partaking of it), I left with a grateful ac- 
knowledgment for their hospitality, and continued my journey 
through a large valley, where I passed a rancho, round which were 
grazing thousands of cattle and horses ; the proprietress, I am told, 
is an old California woman, named Dofia Maria de Jesus, and a few 
more euphonious-sounding names that I have forgotten. 

I had to travel seven leagues this day, in order to reach the Mis- 
sion of Santa Inez. My road wended through extensive forests 
and over a mountainous country, which bore everywhere the traces 
of bears and tigers, and I kept on the alert for banditti, which are 
said to infest these regions. I met nothing, however to justify that 
report, and arrived about noon at the mission. With the exception 
of the church and the former dwelling-house of the padres, nothing 
remains but walls of four and five feet thickness. I was informed 
that I would find a college established here. When I had tied my 
mule to a post, I stepped under the porch of the dwelling-house, 
where I found a person whom I immediately recognized as an Irish- 
man, who announced himself as the preceptor of the college. A 
look at this individual furnished me with a tolerable correct idea of 
the rest of the establishment. He was a short, thick-set, and bull’s- 
head kind of a man, with red, uncombed hair, and a beard of a week's 
growth. His linen vied in cleanliness with that of a coal-heaver, and 
a ragged coat and vest, which would have taxed the ingenuity of a 
dyer in regard to its color, was patched and begrimed in front. A 
hole in the knee part of his gray pantaloons betrayed the color of 
his legs, which corresponded with the dusty soil. The upper-leather 
of his coarse shoes was stitched and patched together with white 
cords, and if the flagging of the porch had been very dusty, I do not 
doubt but I would have seen the impression of his bare foot. The 
collegians and counterparts of this beau ideal of an Irish school- 
master, ragged and dirty like himself, were staring at me, when the 
priest came out of his room. I saluted, and communicated my inten- 
tion of taking a sketch of the mission, which he politely permitted. 
He was a young man, from «ld Spain, very grave, and very yellow, 
and acted as superintendent over this flourishing estsblishmen:. .« 
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It was noon and dinner-time, and the bell being struck as a signal 
for dinner, the priest invited me to partake of the same, which I ac- 
cepted, prompted principally by curiosity. We all sat down at the 
table, which was covered with a cloth which might have passed for 
a potato-sack, in texture and color, the priest presiding. The soup 
was brought in by a specimen of biped composed of rags and filth. 
The priest, after having said along grace in Latin, in the peculiar 
nasal twang which the Spanish clergy is noted for, dipped out the 
soup, which was handed round on flat plates without danger of run- 
uing over, for it was nothing but a mass of boiled bread, biscuit, 
and carne seco, or dried beef. While we were eating, one of the 
boys took his position near the priest with a book in his hand, from 
which he read in a doleful tone, some edifying philippic. His 
hollow and pale cheeks told a tale of woe, and his sunken eyes, 
which glanced stealthily from the book over the viands, betrayed 
the state of his stomach, and wishing book and priest to some un- 
known region, undoubtedly. The second course consisted in fried 
dried beef of the color and solidity of sole-leather, eaten with very 
hard and stale bread. The third dish was composed of meat torn to 
shreds so fine that it resembled a lump of hair, and proved to be 
equally difficult for mastication. It was boiled in garlic water, which 
condiment was liberally supplied in flavoring all the dishes. 

In 1823 the property of this mission was valued at eighty thousand 
dollars. A portion of its land remains alienated, and must be held 
for the benefit of its Indian neophytes, or accrue to the public do- 
main. The last Government decree left the whole in the hands of 
an administrator, who thought more of his own revenues than the 
claim of the poor Indians, whom law had betrayed. 

Being unable to provide my mule with the requisite provender— 
there being none on the mission—I left, after taking a sketch of the 
buildings, and arrived at a rancho, owned by a Frenchman, an old 
settler. He kept a small grocery, and I bought some barley for my 
mule, for which I had to pay an extravagant price. 

Although having been informed that but a week previous to my 
arrival, a Polish Jew, a pedlar, had been murdered but a few miles 
from this rancho, and the san having nearly vanished behind the 
horizon, | was not invited to pass the night in the rancho, and feel- 
ing too independent to beg for hospitality, | left. The road which 
lay before me was described to me as one of the most difficult ones 
in the southern counties of California, and I found this to be correct. 
I will confess that the narrative of the atrocious murders that have 
been committed in these mountains, and the description of the diffi- 
culties which the traveller encounters, by ascending many steep 
mountains, had a tendency of reducing my ardor for travelling a 
little ; and if there had been another road by which I might travel 
to Santa Barbara, I would have chosen the same ; but there was no 
alternative, the dark caiion into which the road led had already en- 
gulfed me with its ominous mouth, and the last rays of the sun were 
gilding the summits of the frowning mountains. I proceeded to select 
a fitting camping place. Pasture being everywhere in abundance, 
my mule was quickly provided for, and I extinguished the fire care- 
fully that I had lit, and over which I had prepared my coffee. 

Although I am an old soldier and an experienced traveller, and 
having seen too much of the realities of life to have a timorous ten- 
dency, I felt a certain degree of depression, as of impending dange. 
out of which I endeavored to rouse myself by treating the same asa 
natural consequence, caused by the accounts of murders on the fore- 
going day. Sleep did not visit my eye till the night was far ad- 
vanced, when nature succumbed to the influence of the drowsy god. 
The rays of the morning sun shone on my face when I awoke, and 
my mule was lying near me, having filled herself with wild oats. I 
smiled inwardly at the stupidity of my lucubrations, and having 
saddled my mule, rode off, much refreshed and in good spirits. 

The caiion was ascending gradually, and became very narrow and 
every minute darker. A small stream, clear as crystal, bounded 
through the length of it, from rock to rock, and forming cascades now 
and then, caused a roaring noise. The entire cafion was lined with 
brush and shadowy trees, which relieved the excessive heat of the sun 
as the day advanced. Gradually the road became worse, the ascent 
steeper and the heat greater. Often I was compelled to dismount, 
in order to relieve my poor mule, when ascending an almost per- 
pendicular passage, and some of which latter could only be at- 
tempted by a zig-zag motion. After having passed numerous ra- 
vines, gulches, &c., places in their aspect most favorable for the 
operations of banditti, I arrived on a small and level plain, covered 
with trees and brushwood, thousands of feet above the level of the 
sea. I rode along briskly, when suddenly I saw emerging from a 
clump of trees, and from the opposite direction, a horseman, whom 
I took for a vaquero, for he carried a lassoin his hand. He ap- 
proached in a gallop, and, when nearly by my side, suddenly threw 
his lasso at me. I saw the motion, and stooped low upon the neck 
of my mule ; the lasso glanced away from my head and caught that 
of the mule, which was forced round while the lasso was tightening. 
The fellow dashed forward, and did not perceive his error at first, 
thinking me undoubtedly securely ensnared and tumbling to the 
ground presently ; when he looked back, however, and becoming 
aware of his blunder, he dropped the lasso and spurred his horse, 
which bounded forwards like an arrow from a bow. I pursued and 
fired three shots from my revolver, which made him reel in the 
saddle. I saw him clinging with his hands to the pommel, while his 
horse ran down a steep descent, below which I lost sight of him in 
the bushes. All this was the work of a few seconds; and when I 
checked my mule, I heard near me a rustling in the brushwood, in- 
dicating the presence of more than one of that class of gentry. I 
listened, but hearing that the noise in the bushes was retreating, I 
turned and pursued my road. The lasso that I had captured was 
very strong and twisted of cowhide, and is a formidable weapon in 
the hands of the vaqueros and highwaymen, who with unerring aim 
throw the same round the neck or body of the individual that they 
wish to kill or rob, while in full speed, pull him from his animal and 
drag him over the ground, where he is quickly killed by his contact 
with rocks and trees. [had good reason to congratulate myself 
upon my narrow escape. 

The descent from these mountains was almost as difficult as the 
ascent—narrow trails, which run along the brows of mountains, and 
composed of loose rocks, threatening to precipitate mule and rider 
from the nearly perpendicular height into a yawning abyss. 

Without further incident I arrived, however, at the Rancho Re- 
fugio, near the sea coast, which rancho I passed a few miles, and 
camped a few rods from the shore, where 1 found some pasture for 
my mule. 

Although the distance between Santa Inez and Santa Barbara is 
only twelve leagues, I did not succeed in reaching the latter on the 
next day, my mule being much fatigued by its exertions in crossing 
the mountain chain ; and after a ride of a few leagues, I arrived near 
a pond or laguna, where I resolved to camp for the night. I had, 
however, cause to regret it, for when the sun was setting, a swarm 
of bloodthirsty mosquitoes rose from the laguna, and pouncing upon 
me, compelled me to beat a retreat in quick time to a spot about a 
mile distant from the pond, where they did not follow me. 

Next day, in the forenoon, I arrived at the Mission Santa Barbara, 
which is situated about half a mile from the road, near the base of a 
mountain chain, and two miles from the town of the same name. I 
bought some barley for my mule, and then proceeded to make a 
sketch of the few remaining buildings. The church is one of the 
best mission churches in California, as also the dwelling of the 
priests. The remaining ruins bear traces of the former flourishing 
state of this mission, of which are still to be seen an aqueduct, foun- 
tain, bath-house, reservoir, &c., which is all composed of solid 
masonry. The land of this mission embraced many leagues. In 1828 
it had forty thousand head of cattle, one thousand horses, two thou- 
sand mares, eighty yoke of oxen, six hundred mules and twenty 
thousand sheep. It is now under a civil administrator,and a portion 
of its land remains still vested in its original object. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT: 
A TALE OF LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
By Mrs. M. 8S. B. Dana Shindler. 
CHAPTER L. 


I map one day been seated by my sister, talking of bygone days. 
She never alluded to Harry's early love, but always spoke of him 
with a reverence and a fervor which went to my heart, and I felt 
almost rebellious at the fate which had separatedthem. She had 
immediately discovered Harry’s affection for Mary, and had at first 
endeavored to promote their union; but, with woman’s quick per- 
ception, she soon saw that, while Mary loved and revered Harry, 
any allusion to their being united by the nearest and dearest tie 
annoyed and distressed her. 

Then she began to watch Mary closely. They were all the time 
together, Mary being scarcely willing to leave my sisterlong enough 
to take the necessary exercise. Bettie was housekeeper, shopper 
and nurse by turns, and was the life of the household ; but Mary was 
always at the side of the dear and lovely invalid, who, in her turn, 
could scarcely bear her out of her sight. It did my heart good to 
see them together. 

While we were thus seated, the invalid in her armchair and I be- 
side her, Mary came in. She looked pale and anxious, and we both 
concluded that something unusual had occurred. But she sat down 
beside us without a word. Then, taking from the table a purse 
which she was knitting, with a deep sigh she began her work. 

My sister and I exchanged glances, and, by a silent communion of 
the eyes, asked each other if we should inquire of Mary the cause 
of her dejection. My sister nodded to me, and then indicated by a 
motion of her head that I should undertake the task. 

“Mary,” said I, “ what makes you look sosad? Has anything 
occurred to distress you?” 

“ Oh,” replied Mary, “I'm distressed to see dear cousin Mary so 
sick.” 

“ But she is not worse than usual to-day ?” 

“No, cousin Dick, but——” 

“ Come Mary,” said I, “ but me no buts; out with it; I know you 
have something to tell me.” 

She shook her head and went on with her knitting. Presently my 
sister motioned to me to go out, which I did, thinking that perhaps 
Mary might talk more freely to her. 

I went into the parlor, took up a book, and tried to read. After 
awhile in came Bettie,and then Harry, and we talked, read and 
mused by turns. I was very anxious to return to my sister to ascer- 
tain what discoveries she might have made, but was quite as anxious 
not to interrupt Mary and herself before they had finished their con- 
ference. After waiting what seemed to me a very long time I arose 
and began to walk the floor. At length I could bear my suspense 
no longer, and went to my sister’s room. Just as I reached the door 
Mary rushed by me, fled swiftly into the room which was called hers, 
though she seldom occupied it, slammed the door after her, and I 
heard the lock turn. 

“ What's in the wind now?” said I to myself. 





A Ientered my sister’s room she stretched forth her hands, both 
of which I took, while I stooped down to kiss her cheek. She was 
looking more like her former self than I had seen her do since my 
arrival ; her long conversation with Mary had brought a bright color 
to her cheek, and an uausual lustre to her eye ; and there was a look 
about her, a likeness to somebody, which had struck me before, but 
never so forcibly as now. 

“ Well, Mary,” said I, “ have you found it out?” 

“ve found out a good deal, brother,” was her reply ; “ some 
things which I suspected before, and others of which I knew nothing. 
Of one thing I am now certain ; I've been watching closely, and have 
suspected it all along; Mary loves you.” 

“T hope she does,” said, perfectly unconscious of her meaning ; 
‘‘ what makes you talk so, Mary?” 

“ Brother,” said she, ‘do you pretend that you don’t understand 
me?” 

“ What are you driving at, Mary?” said I ; “is there anything mys- 
terious in what I have said? Of course I know that Mary loves me ; 
she has known no other father for a long time.” 

“Father! Pshaw!” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Mary? Pray explain yourself.” 

“Brother, which is oldest, you or Harry? Tell me that, will 
you?” 

“Why, Harry, of course.” 

“ And yet you want Mary to marry Harry ; you don’t talk of him 
asa father. I wish she would marry him, poor dear girl, and not be 
throwing away her rich young heart on you.” 

I stared hard at my sister. I received for the first time into my 
mind a possibility which for several months had been on the point 
of entering there, but which, as it was in direct contradiction to all 
my resolutions, views and hopes, had never quite effected a lodg- 
ment. The blood rushed to my brain with the greatness of the 
shock, and [ jumped up from my chair, and strode rapidly up and 
down the room, endeavoring to calm my excited feelings. My sister 
knew me well enough to let me alone. 

At length Icalmed myself ina measure, and once more seated 
myself beside my sister. 

“ Did Mary tell you this?” I asked. 

“ Oh, no, brother, no!” exclaimed my sister. 

“ Well, what makes you think that anything so unfortunate could 
have happened?” 

“Why unfortunate?” asked my sister; “ explain that to me first, 
and then I will tell you what I know about it.” 

“My dear Mary,” said I, “‘ you know what an invalid I was in 
early life, so much so that none of you thought I could live from 
one year to another. Being confined at home during all the long 
northern winters, I read everythiny I could lay my hands on, and 
among other books I read a great many medical ones. These con- 
vinced me that, diseased as I was, I ought never to think of marry- 
ing, and accordingly I early put away from me all thought of that 
kind of domestic happiness, determining, however, to make myself 
happy in some other way. After I found little Mary in New York, 
I began seriously to lay my plans for the future. I would bring her 
up, I thought, to be my daughter; she should never leave me; if 
she married, I should live with her, and be happy in her children.” 





“A very pleasant prospect,” interrupted my sister; “you are a 
most unselfish mortal, brother. But go on.” 

“TI don’t know that I have anything more to say,” said I. “ Don’t 
you think my resolution was a correct one ?” 

“Perhaps it was, at that time,’ she replied ; “ but, brother, cir- 
cumstances have changed very much since then. Is not your health 
now entirely established? Is it not possible to outlive a constitu- 
tional tendency to disease? It strikes me, brother, that you are as 
sound a man as can be found anywhere.” 

I leaned my head on my nand, closed my eyes, and began to re- 
flect. I was almost stunned by the suddenness and greatness of 
the ideas which were striking me, one after another. While I re- 
mained thus thoughtful and silent, my sister continued : 

“You must reflect upon this matter, brother; you have the hap- 
piness of another to consult. I am confident that Mary will never 
leave you for another. She is not conscious, perhaps, of the nature 
of her feelings for you——” 

l interrupted my sister. “ But it will never be necessary for her 
to leave me, even if she marries Harry, or anybody else. I could 
not part with her, Mary.” 

“ Well, brother, lam no matchmaker,” said Mary, “but I want 
you to reflect on what I have said.” 

And reflect I did. 





CHAPTER LI. 


I went to my chamber, and locked myself in. Backwards and for- 
wards, up and down the room I walked, recalling a thousand little 
circumstances in Mary’s conduct that had puzzied me, more espe- 
cially during the last few months. Her manner had certainly 
changed ; there was a diffidence, a reserve, a consciousness, which 
did not seem quite natural; and sometimes for days she had,I 
thought, almost avoided me. Sometimes I almost came to the con- 
clusion that my sister was right, and hardly knew whether to be 
sorry or joyful; and then I would denounce myself for my folly 
in allowing a mere imagination of my sister’s to disarrange all my 
thoughts, and overturn the plans I had been all my life in forming. 

Then I recollected Mary’s flashed and excited appearance when 
she rushed past me as I was entering my sister’s room. What was 
the cause of that? Had she been confessing to my sister her love 
forme? My sister had said not, but perbaps Mary had made her 
promise not to tell. Then I began to consider my own condition. 
Was it not possible that I had entirely outlived my youthful delicacy 
of constitution? Might I not, perhaps, enjoy, as well as others, the 
pure delights of connubial bliss without the risk of transmitting to 
posterity a fatal and lingering disease? The very possibility of such 
a thing completely unnerved me. but I determined to consult some 
eminent physician on the subject, and if I could be convinced that I 
was free from disease, why then—but I could hardly bear the delight- 
ful hopes which came rushing into my mind, and I determined to 
dismiss the subject, if I could, for the present. 

Just then some one knocked at the door. I opened it, and there 
stood mom Dido, who informed me that my sister wanted to see me. 
All at once I recollected the conversation I had overheard between 
George and herself on that day when we were all decorating the 
church for Christmas. So I made her come in, shut the door, and 
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began to talk with her, hoping that 
she might say something on she 
subject | had just resolved to dis- 
miss from my mind. 

“ Mom Dido,” said I,“ how do you 
like being away from Carolina?” 

“ Mass’ Richard,” said she, “ dey 
ain’t no place like old Carliny, but 
den I willin’ for stay yer while de 
Lord hab any ting for me todo. I 
lub my chillun yer, an’I lub my 
chillun dey, an’ I do’no which one 
I lub de bes’.” 

“Mom Dido, have you ever seen 
or heard anything of that man that 
was on the boat with us?” 

“ No, Masa’ Richard, nutt’n t’all ; 
an’ yet someting dah troublin’ 
Miss Mary, I see dat.” 

“ Could she have seen him?” 

“T can’t tink how he could bin 
see um, Mass’ Richard ; he nebber 
go out nowhers.” 

“ Perhaps something is troubling 
her mind, mom Dido.” 

“I tink dat myself, Mass’ 
Richard.” 

“ Mom Dido, I overieard you and 
George talking one day in Caro- 
lina. You were speaking of Mary 
and Harry, and I heard George 
gay two or three times, ‘ Mass’ 
Harry can’t have Miss Mary ;’ what 
did he mean by that?” 

“ Mass’ Dick, I no bin know what 
he bin mean at de time, but I know 
now.” 

“ Well, what was it?” 

“T don't tink I kin tell you, Mass’ 
Dick.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cos it bin someting bout you, 
Mass’ Dick.” 

“¢ Mout me?” 

“Yes, sir, dat it was ; he bin tell 
me at’ward what he bin’ mean.” 

“You ought to tell me, mom 
Dido ; no harm can come of it, and 
perbaps I ought to know it.” 

“ Well, may be so, Mass’ Richard ; 
anyhow I gwine tell you. De rea- 
son why George bin say Mass’ 
Harry can’t hab Miss Mary was cos 
Miss Mary no bin lub Mass’ Harry ; 
be lub you, my chile.” 

“Why, mom Dido! how you do 
talk? What do you think about 
it?” 

“T tink dat berry same ting, 
Mass’ Richard.” 

“ Well, mom Dido,” said I, “I'll 
think about it, too, but I sns- 
pect you are mistaken. Did you say my sister wanted to sce 
me ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “ he say I must ax you for come dey.” 

I went to her room and found her still alone. I told her of the 
conversation [ had just had with Dido, and she did not seem to be 
surprised at it, but expressed her wonder that 1 could not perceive 
what had been so evident to others. I told her I was not yet con- 
vinced that her suspicions were correct, “and Mary,” said I, “ this 
is an important and delicate subject, and requires calm and profound 
consideration. Can you tell me what made the dear child look so 
much excited when I met her coming out of your room ?” 

“Thad been talking to her about Harry,” said my sister, “and she 
evaded the subject in every possible way; but when I told her it 
was the desire of your heart to see her and Harry united she flushed 
up to the roots of her bair, and said, ‘ Don’t tell me that again, 
cousin Mary, I can’t bearit! Anything but that!’ And then she 
rushed out of the room, and you met her just as you were coming in. 
T had been suspecting the truth for several days, and had watched 
yer and tested her in various ways, and her manner then completed 
my conviction. Iam just as certain that she has set her heart on 
you as if she had told me so with her own lips. Poor Harry!” 

When I first returned to my sister’s room, I had found her more 
€xcited than when I left her. She now took a letter from her poc- 
Ket, looked at it, seemed to hesitate, and finally put it back again. 












“T must keep this letter, Mary,” 
said I, as I folded it and put it 
into my pocket ; it is an important 
document, and may lead to the 
fellow’sapprehension. Make your- 
self perfectly easy about him. 

“But my child, my son,” said 
Mary, with quivering lips, “he 
says nothing about him.” 

“My poor dear sister,” said I, 
“hope for nothing from the pro- 
mises of such aman. If your sonis 
still living, your only hope of find- 
ing him is in having that fellow 
brought to justice. While he has 
the least hope of being able to ex- 
tort money from you, he will con- 
tinue to conceal him, and to keep 
you in the dark.” 

“Oh, God! give me patience 
under this trial,’ said my sister, 
clasping her hands together and 
looking upwards; and again that 
likeness, that look that | had seen 
before, and yet could not tell 
where, struck me with more foree 
than ever. 

Just then our dear “ little Mary,” 
as we now sometimes called her, 
entered the room. My readers 
must not suppose that this name 
at all described her, she was only 
little Mary by comparison, for my 
sister Mary was unusually tall, 
while “little Mary” was a little 
above the medium stature. She 
had the most graceful, flexible, 
perfect figure I had ever seen, 
and take her altogether, face, 
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She then put her hand on her heart, as if she would still its beating, 
and said, “ Brother, that man is here, in this city!” 

“Ts that letter from him?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, it is,” she answered ; “ but I don’t want you to see it. He 
Wants more money.” 

‘« If you want me to do anything about it, Mary,” said I, “ you must 
give me your entire confilence. You must not withhold anything 
from me. Will you let me see the letter ?” 

“ Brother,” answered Mary, in a hesitating tone, “I don’t want 
you nor Harry to come in contact with that man. He says,and says 
truly, that it is dangerous for any man to créss his path and try to 
thwart his plans. 1 know it is, brother ; he sent more than one man 
to his last account while we were in Italy. My poor husband was 
dreadfully afraid of him.” 

“That may be,” said I, “ but remember, Mary, we are not now in 
Italy. Let me see the letter, I’m not afraid of him.” 

She handed it to me, and it was as follows: 


“ Mapam—I must have more money. If I don’t get it you will rue 
the day you ever saw my face or my brother’s. You know me and 
had better not trifle with me. I give you three days to get the 
money ; you can deposit it under that round stone in the south-west 
corner of tbe garden ; if it is not there at the end of three days, look 
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out for yourself! You know me! 
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figure, heart and mind, she was a 
wonderfully gifted being. 

I felt my heart swell with the 
intensity of my feelings as she en- 
tered the room, but resolved to 
try to keep calm, and to still its 
throbbings, that I might judge for 
myself of the true state of her 
affections. 


I suppose that in the solitude of 
her chamber she had been wrest- 
ling with her own heart, for her 
countenance wore an air of perfect 
resignation, and she looked me un- 
flinchingly in the eye, as she took 
her accustomed seat beside my 
sister. “ Shall I read to you, cousin 
Mary ?” she asked. 

“If you feel like it, my dear 
child.” 

“ What shall I read ?” 

“ Anything you please.” 

“ You select something, cousin *ichard.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “I fee\ like hearing Romeo and Juliet. 
Have you any objection to that ?” 

“None in the world,” she answered ; and accordingly she took 
the book and began to read. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Wuen she came to the place where old Montague describes the 
condition of his love-sick son, I let her read on to the end, and then 
interrupted her. ‘“ Mary,” said I, “ what do you think of Romeo? 
Don’t you think he was a consummate ninny ?” 

“ How, cousin Richard ?” said she, blushing ; “ whatdo you mean? 
Explain yourself.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ crying till he wept more tears than the morning 
dew ; sighing till he added to the clouds ; shutting himself up in his 
chamber all day long, and so forth and so on.” 

“ Ah, cousin Dick,” said Mary, “he jests at scars who never felt 
a wound! You think because you are superior to the weakness of 
failing in love all others ought to have your strength.” 

Hum! thought I to myself, she bears the test bravely; but 
there’s still too much of a look of resignation in her countenance. 
“ Read on, Mary,” said I. 
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Soon after came Benvolio’s advice to Romeo : 
“Take thon some new infection to thine eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die.” 

“ What do you think of that, Mary 7” I asked. 

“T don’t think it is good advice, cousin Dick,” she replied ; “ one 
might resign oneself to live without the beloved object, when it 
would be torture to put another in the place of that object. 1 don’t 
think it was good advice.” 

She then closed the book and begged to be excused from reading 
any longer, declaring that she did not feel well. Poor child! we 
little knew how we had tried her. And she had other troubles of 
which she had not told us, but more of that hereafter. 

We sat together for some time, conversing on various topics, but 
more especially on one arrangement which I had much at heart. 
This was to remove my darling sister to our home in Carolina, for by 
this time I had learned to consider General Worthington’s house as 
more my home than any other. My sister would have favored the 
project if she had not supposed herself to be drawing near her end, 
but she appeared to think that she could never get there, and that 
she might grow worse, aud be detained in some place where she 
would be denied the comforts to which she had been accustomed, 
and which are so necessary to the suffering invalid. 

“It has been such a blessing to me to have you here, my dear 
brother,” she said, “ and to see Harry and the two dear girls, that it 
seems ungrateful in me to ask for more ; and yet I would like to see 
and know all those dear ones yon have left in Carolina before I die.” 

“ And you shall see them, my sister,” I answered ; “I am not sure 
but a journey taken under pleasant circumstances, and when the 
spring is a little more advanced, would not prolong your life.” 

“ T would like to live for one thing more than for all others,” said 
my sister, ‘and that is to find my son. But remember, brother, I 
rely upon your promise never to give up the search until you are 
convinced that nothing more can be done.” 

I began to protest that nothing should turn me from the object 
that was dearest to her heart and to mine, when I saw her suddenly 
change color, close her eyes, and Jean her head back as if fainting. 
Mary and I sprang at the same moment, raised her up together, and 
laid her on the bed, and then began to apply the usual restoratives. 
She often had such turns when she had been more than usually 
excited or fatigued, and we knew just what to do for her. My poor, 
dear sister! She had been a sufferer for many a long year, and the 
frail body was almost worn out in the conflict. Mary, too, luoked as 
if she had great need of recreation, and, as Bettie and Harry had by 
this time come in, I persuaded her to go with me to walk. She had 
confined herself closely with our dear invalid, and began to look 
very thin and pale. 

It was a beautiful day in early spring. The leaves were just 
appearing on the trees, and the birds hopped from bough to bough, 
as if in joy that the long and dreary winter was over and gone, and 
the warm, genial summer was next to come. I felt the inspiring 
influence of the season, and so, I presume, did Mary, for a warmer 
color came to her cheeks than had been there of late, and she looked 
up into my eyes with childlike confidence, yet with that same air of 
resignation of which I have spoken. 

We had wandered quite out of the city, and were now arrived ata 
beautiful grove of cedars, which, from the rustic seats which had 
there been placed, was evidently a favorite resort. Bat at this time 
we were quite alone, andI led Mary to one of the shady benches, 
seated her thereon, and took my place beside her. I had made up 
my mind to have a free and full conversation with her, but I hardly 
knew how to begin; and we sat for some time in silence, each pur- 
suing, perhaps, a separate train of thought. 

At length I spoke. “ Mary,” said I,‘ why can we not understand 
each other?” 

She started, and began to tremble. Then her eye glanced quickly 
up to mine, and as quickly fell, and she began to rub her hands to- 
gether, a habit she had when excited. ‘“ About what, cousin Rich- 
ard?” said she at length. ‘“ About everything, Mary,” I replied ; 
* your manner has changed towards me ; and I sometimes wish you 
were 8 little child again, that I may take you to my heart as I did 
then, not only spiritually but bodily.” 

“God knows I wish so too,” said she quickly, while a rich color 
overspread her face and neck. 

“ Well,” said I, smiling, ‘‘ I have been very foolish and inconsider- 
ate, Mary ; it has been hard for me to realize that you are a woman 
—that you are no longer a child. I suppose it would not do for you 
to nestle on my bosom as you used to do; people would misunder- 
stand it, would’nt they?” 

She looked distressed, but made out to say, “ I could’nt do it my- 
self, cousin Richard.” 

“Not if you had a right to doit, Mary?” I ased. “ Not if you 
were my daughter ?” 

“Bat [am not your daughter,” she said, hastily, and, I thought, 
almost angrily. 

I felt that I was trying her too severely, and hastened to remove 
the impression I had made. “ Mary,” said I, “ our situation is a very 
peculiar one. I might,l ought to have foreseen all this, or rather the 
possibility of this state of things ; but, to tell you the truth, Mary, I 
had so long regarded myself as entirely out of the pale of all matri- 
monial possibilities, that——” 

She started to her feet. All the color had left her face and lips, 
and she pressed her hands upon her heart while she said, “ Not 
another word, my preserver! my more than father! my best friend! 
If I have betrayed my secret, if 1 have shown to all the world what 
a weak, silly fool I am, will not, oh, cannot you be merciful, and let 
it make no difference with you? Oh, cousin Richard! why were 
you so good to me, so kind? and why have you not kept away from 
me? But don’t misunderstand me! God knows I have never ex- 
pected anything, never hoped for anything ; I have compared you 
with all the other men that I have seen, and you seem so far above 
them! Harry is next to you, but he is not you! And all I wish, 
all I hope for, is to spend my life near you, being to you a comfort 
and a blessing! That is all—is it wrong? God knows my feelings 
for you are pure and holy—and I am willing to be all my life as‘I 
am now; but I am not willing to place another in a nearer relation 
to me than you!” 

She had spoken with so much impetuosity, the words had poured 
from her lips in such a torrent, that I had not been able to put ina 
word ; and, asI had iearned in my long intercourse with her, that 
there was a peculiar intensity about all her feelings, I thought it 
best to let her have free scope, and then I knew that her mind would 
sooner regain its equilibrium. 

I persuaded her to sit once more beside me, and she soon grew 
calm. I then attempted to renew the conversation, starting from 
the point at which she had interrupted me, when she gave me one 
of her pleading looks, which was, however, more full of calmness 
and childlike confidence than the looks she had lately bestowed 
upon me, and said, “ Dear cousin Dick, say no more to me just now. 
Strange as it may seem, I feel happier than I have done for a long 
time ; I feel happier because you know what I have wanted you to 
know, that I love you beyond all other men. But I do not want to 
be misunderstood, either ; I do not want you to think of me asa 
love-sick girl ;”—she blushed beautifully when she said this, and I 
wanted to clasp her to my heart—“ I am not what other people call 
in love ; but I would be glad if you were my father or my brother, 
so that I could lean my head upon your bosom. I didn’t feel so a 
little while ago ; but | feel so now, now that you know I love you 
the best in the world ; I feel satisfied ; I want no change ; and all I 
ask of you, cousin Dick,” said she, with one of her beaming, old- 
fashioned smiles, “ is that you will never mention this subject to me 
again. Perhaps, now that you know what I could’nt tell you before, 
I shall try to listen to the suit of our dear friend—I mean cousin 
Harry. Will you promise me what I ask?” 


“Tl do no such thing, Mary,” said I, taking her hand ; for I be- | 


gan to feel that a happiness beyond my wildest dreams might yet Le 





in store for me. “TI’ll make no such promise ; it is too much to ask ; 
all I am willing to promise is that I'll sleep upon the matter; 
to-morrow——” 

“No, not to-morrow!” she hastily interrupted ; “ promise me that 
you will let the matter rest for a week. You surely will make that 
promise, it is my particular request.” 

“ Well then, for a week ; yes, I promise.” 

“ There’s a good soul!” said she, with something of her old cheer- 
falness. “ And now,” she continued, “I want to tell you something. 
I have had another secret for the last four days, one which has tor- 
tured me not a little. But we bave been too long from cousin 
Mary ; let us walk towards home, and I will tell you as we go.” 

(To be continued.) 








OH, IF MY LADY NOW WERE BY! 


‘* On, if my lady now were by !’’ 
The brave Fleurange with rapture cried, 
As every peril he defied, 

And fearless scaled the fortrers high. 
He proudly bore the fieg of France, 

And, guarding it with flashing eye, 
Cried, every time he smote his lance, 

** Oh, if my lady now were by !”” 


They feasted well the gallant knight, 
And games and tournaments there were, 
And likewise many ladies fair, 
Whose eyes with looks of love were bright. 
A pierving glance, a wianing smile, 
His constancy would often try; 
But he would- say—and sigh the while— 
“ Ob, if my lady now were by !”” 


Our chevalier was hurt at last, 
While guarding well the flag of France; 
Aad, smitten by the foeman’s lance, 

Was from his saddle rudely cast. 

He thought the fatal hour was near, 

Aud said: “ Alas! ’tis hard to die, 
£o far away from all that’s dear— 

“Oh, if my lady now were by |”” 


Descendants of those knights of old, 

Ob, may ye, for your country’s sake, 

Your fathers for example take— 
Their noble words—their ac'ions bold. 
And Fleurange, may the motto be 

A charm to make all hearts beat high 
That all may proudly ery, like thee, 

‘¢ Oh, if my lady cow were by !” 








ANNIE HERBERT’S DOOM. 


“Tre time has come, my dear friend, for the fulfilment of your promise to 
assist at my wedding in the capacity of bridesmaid. Gerald is impatient, and 
a dsy has been fixed early in October for our nuptials. Come to me at least a 
week before that time, for Ihave much to tell you. I cannot share the last 
hours of my maidenhood with any other but yourself. Do not disappoint 
me’? 

So wrote my friend, Annie Herbert, the intimate associate of my school- 
days, and the cherished friend and correspondent of the few years since we 
had lett the seminary and entered society. It was pow more than a year since 
we had met, and during that time a new leaf had been opened in her heart- 
history. She had formed the acquaintance of Gerald McLellan, during a visit 
in the Highlands, to an old aunt, whose pride and poverty, like that of many 
another Scotch dowager, conspired to keep hera prisoner in her ancestral 
castle during the greater part of the year. At first Anvie.only spoke of him 
as “‘the bonnie Highland laird, who was breaking the hearts of all the ladies 
within twenty miles around,”’ and intimated that she had no fellowship for 
such do'ngs, and if the gay deceiver flourished in her train, and it was not at 
all likely he ever would, she would read him a lesson. Two or three letters 
later, she observed that she had met Mr. McLellan, and he-was neither so fas- 
cipating nor eo dangerous as had been represented; that he had a warm heart, 
a clear head, and if he was a little vain it wasn’t to b2 wondered at, when all 
the girls in the country were at swords’ points for his sake. For her part, she 
thought he was really to be pitied; and though he was ‘ar from realizing her 
ideas of a lover, she was inclined to make a friend of him, just to show him 
that there was one disinterested woman in the worl. 

Of course, after that, I wasn’t surprised that every letter contained at least 
a page or two devoted to the especial glorification of her new-found friend, nor 
was I very greatly amazed when, one day, I read: 

‘What will you think of me when I tell you that Iam engaged? Yes, en- 
gaged to Gerald McLellan. It seems strange even to me, and yet it has been a 
very n°tural process. J am in no mood for philosopbising now, so I cannot ex- 
plain the bow or the wherefore, only I know that Ieve him with my whole 
heart, and I am equally certain of his perfect devotion to me. We shall rot 
be married just yet. Gerald is intended for the army, and it may be some 
time before it will be convenient for him to be burdened with a wife; but one 
of these days it will surely come, O4! L’zzie, I live ina dream now, and am 
sometimes a‘raid I do not seem very rational to other people. Wait till you 
see my Gerald, though, and then you, who know my heart so well, will easily 
pardon my enthusiarm.’’ 

And now the wedding-dey was fixed—and very soon my light-hearted and 
happy little friend would assume the m'ghty responsibilities of wifehood. I 
must see her first, ond know something more certainly of the basis upon which 
she founded all her brilliant hopes of happiness. 

A lovely October day found me slow!y wending my way towards the Scottish 
border, in an old-fashioned and tedious post-chaie. The exceeding wiliness 
avd beauty of the scenerv so enchanted me that I had almost forgotten the 
object of my journey, and the fect that I was approaching its end, when we 
stoppel in a quaint old village, before the door of a com/ortab’e-looking inn, 
andl was reminded that I bad reached my destination. A carriage was in 
waiting to convey me to Glepanna, which was some three miles distant. 

I scarcely know how to describe to you Annie Herbert’s home; and yet the 
picture which it daguerreotyped upon my mind, that gelden Oc'ober evening, 
was touched with faceless tints. Imagine a low, old-fashioned store house, its 
walls ha!f hidden with ivy and climbing vines, surrcunded by a few acres of 
orchard and meadow land, with b'eak pastures extending far up on the hill- 
sides, and a tiny lakelet, half hidder by forest trees, upon the left; the whole 
surrounded bya circular sweep of bristling mountains, through a defile of 
which you entered the charming enclosure. Then over all, imagine the golden 
and purple glory of an October sunset thereon, and you will have a faint idea 
of the scene which greeted my vision, as the old servant, who had been sent 
to escort me, exc'aimed, 

There, miss, is Glenanna; as braw a spot to my auld e’en as there is in a’ 
the countrie.’’ 

Avnie had been watching for me from the window, and rcarcely bad we ap- 
peared in sight, when the door flew open, and [ could distinguish her fairy form 
on the piazza. 

** Welcome ! welcome a thousand times to Glenanna,’’ was her cordial greet- 
ing. ‘* It was so kind in you to beed my request, and come early. I was half 
afraid, after all, that you would disappoint me;”’ and the warm-hearted crea- 
ture presented me only to the iamily, and then led me cff in triumph to her 
own room. 

All the glowing descriptions of Gerald, all the brilliant hopes and plans, all 
the overflowing enthusiasm of love which were poured out into my listening 
ear and heart, would scarcely interest the reader; yet they were full of a 
pleasing, yet, in spite of myself, a mournful e'oquence to me. I had lived in 
this world, it is true, but a few years longer than my li'tle friend, yet I bad 
seen a very different pbase of life—one fraught with ‘ar deeper and more start- 
ling significance. I bad learned the sad lkeeson which must come sooner or 
later to every human heart—that however fond and pleasing the promises 
which the future may hold out alluringly before us, yet 


“ The trail of the serpent is over them all ;’’ 


deceitfulness lurks in the shadow of every one. 

The very descriptions which she gave of ber lover filed me with uneasiness ; 
a dim, vagre apprehension of evil, with which it wou'd have been cruel to dis- 
turb the sereni y of her young heart—if, indeed, and suggestions of mine could 
have had power to disturb ber, which I very much doubt, so perfect was her 
trust in Gerald—*o unbounded her confidence in his generosity and devotion. 

On the third day before that appointed for the wedding Geral’ arrived. 
Reader, you shall have my first impressions of him, as he rode up the avenue, 
the headmost of a party of young men who had accompanied him from his 
Highland home 

He was tall and admirably formed, and rode with matchless grace a large, 
iron-gray horse. Some whim, very possibly an impulse of vanity, for it be- 
came him, had led him to adopt the costume of a Highland chief; and from 
his bonnet of rich blue velvet, a long, snowy plume swept back over his shoul- 
ders, adding an inimitable grace to all the movements of his finely-formed and 
slightly haughty head. His complexion was purely Saxon, and his clear blue 
eye shone out with a light so brilliant and alluring, that I did not wonder it 
had sent a thrill to so many fair hearts; end all h‘s features, not regular, yet 


‘ noble in their contour, beamed with vivacity and joy. He was strixiug in his 





appearance, and as Annie had prophesied, I roon found myself pardoning, ir 
not justifying, ia my own heart, all her rapturous enthusiasm. 

He sprang from bis horse, salute! us all wih a s~eeping bat courteous and 
graceful bow, and pressing a kiss upcn either cheek of his fair young bride, 
advanced with manly dignity end pride to pay bis re-pects to her parents, and 
introduce his kinsmen. 

From that hour I comprehended the spell which had wrovght so powerfully 
upon Annie’s f rtunes and dest ny; and 1 feit, weak-hearted woman that I was, 
a pang of envy. 

‘*You,”? I said, “to whom fortune has already given a bapoy home, the 
indulgence of every wish, the caressing fondness of s:ores of tender bearts, 
why should you win the priceless treasure of such a love, while utter barren- 
ness and famine of heart food are the portion of others who are as good, ay, 
better, perhaps, than you?’ 

Short-sighted mortal that Iwas! Two years from that time, how different 
wes my judgment. To Him who sees with sleep'ess, vigilant eye, the end trom 
the beginning, how greatlydisproportioned are the sorrows of his loving, suffer- 
ing children! Is He not, after all, a just and impartial Father? 

uring the next three days I bad little opportunity for confidential chat with 
Annie; I slept with her nights to be sure, but she was too much wearied with 
the fatigue and excitement of the day to give any time to conversation ; so 
every night I gathered her in my arms and folded her tiny hands upon my 
bosom, as I had been went to do in our old school-days; and often in the silent 
watcbes of the night I woke and felt the calm pulsing of her heart against 
my own, and pressed the soft head with its sunny shower of ringlets closer to 
my borom, and wondered if it wou'd always be thus securely sheltered within 
the folding arms of Love. But on ‘he eve of the wedding-day, when we retired 
to our chamber, Annie said to me : 

ian” darling, I cannot sleep to-night ; will you watch with me a little 
while ?”” 

‘“«{ will do anything to please you, Annie,’ I replied ; ‘“‘ but you will have 
need of all your strevgth and courage to-morrow—ougat you not to sleep all 
you can to-night ?”’ 

“T tell you,” she said impatiently, ‘I cannot sleep—it is out of the ques- 
tion. I was never so positively and persistently wakeful in my life as 1am 
this moment.”’ 

I pleaded vainly with her to alter her resolution, and then, as usual, sub- 
mitted to her dic‘ation. 

** Now,”’ said she, ‘‘I am going to put out this glaring cand'e, and we will 
have only the moonlight in the room, and then you shall sit down on this 
lounge, and I will lay my head upon your bosom and te!l you something.” 

She arranged it all herself, and at last, with her fuce nestled in its chosen 
souseran, she looked up half nervously, half trustingly into my face, and 
said : 

‘*T want to tell you something. Do you know I have been haunted all day 
with a presentiment ?”” 

‘* A presentiment !’’ Texclaimed. “It has been a presentiment of happi- 
ness, judging from your gaiety.”’ 

‘¢ Inder d it has not,’’ she replie1, impatiently. ‘‘I have seemed gay, just 
because I would not tor the world seem otherwise, lest I might be questiored; 
bat to you, in this d'mly-lighted reom, I can c nfess it I am certain some 
evil is about to ball me. Oh! Lizzie, if anything should happen to Gerald, 
what would beceme of me ?”’ 

“Calm yourself, my dear child,” I said ; “this feeling of sadnesfiand op- 
pressi nis only natural. Your spirits tave ben at fl od-tide for a month past, 
they are begipning naturally to ebb, before the solemn realities of the morrow. 
You wll feel better, carling, when it is all over.” 

**No, no,”’? she said, ‘you do not understand it. You donot know that 
the gift of second-sight runs in my family. But before I tel you any more, 
you mus’ provise to grant me one request.’’ 

* Anything in reason, you know, dearest Annie, I cannot deny you.”’ 

** You shall not be the judge of whether it is reasonable or not. Promise 
me unreservedly ”’ 

* Annie, darlirg, you know my fidelity—do not fear to trust it.”’ 

* Well, then, in a little de'l jast bevoni the garden-walk, is a clear spring, 
which is neither dry in summer ner frozen in winter; on the kvoll above it, 
they say there used fo bea fairy ring, but at any rate, the well is h.unted; 
and any bride of this house, looking int» it at midnight on the eve of her wed- 
ding-day, will see therein her future destiny. Now, L‘zzie, to that well I am 
going this night. What I requ're of you is, simply that you wiil go with me 
as far as the foot of the g«7den-walk, beyond that no footstep must follow me. 
I must read my oom al ine.”’ 

** Annia, my child,’”’ I remons‘rated, “tiis will never, never do; you are 
half wild with fever and excitement now, and if you icdulge this vagary, I fear 
you will be really ill ” 

It was all in vain; in vain also I urged that in her present state of mind the 
imagination would conjure up some fearful scene which would terrify and dis- 
tress her for the present, but at which, in future years, sbe would laugh at as 
a phantom of her own exc'ted brain. Go she would ; if I would accompany 
her, well—if not, alone. There was no other way but to submit ; and wrap- 
ping a heavy shawl about her slender form, and protecting myrelf ina similar 
manner, we started out. 

With light, quick tread, we stole down the garden-wa'k, neither speaking-a 
word. In the honeysucle arbor I waited while Annie climbed over the stile, 
or | was soon lost to my view amid the overharging branche wh‘ch shaded the 
well, 

I cannot describe the feeling which stole over meas I sat there alone in the 
star-lighted midnight, anxious, fearful, trembling, pot for mvself, but for the 
youtbful devotee of fate, in whem my interest was so strongly centred. Con- 
sulting my watch, I found thet nearly half an hour had elapsed, and yet I saw 
no signs of Aunie’s return. Fearirg lest some accident had befallen her, I 
stepped upon the stile and ealled softl: : 

“Apnie! Annie!’ but there was no reply. 

“ Annie, darling”? I cried, in anxious baste, ‘* do yeu hear me?”’ 

There was no rep'y, but in an instant a white-robed figure sto’e out from the 
copse, and to my iofini.e relief, I recognised the object of my search. She has- 
tened towards me. 

‘Oh! Lizz'e, Lizzie,”’ she said, nervously, ‘‘ why did you call me?” 

Her countenance was ashen pale, there were great black ho'lows about her 
eye, and her whole appearance was so much changed that I scarcely knew 

er. 

‘* Have you seen anything? What was it?’ Iexclaimed. ‘ Do tell me, for 
yeu look so pale, I am frightened ” 

She tremb!ed visib'y, and I put my arm round her waist for support. 

*Come,’’ I said, ‘‘ we must goin. Iam afraid to have you out here in this 
night air any longer.”’ 

For a moment she seemed unequal to the exertion, but I gently urged her, 
and we were soon seated aga‘n in the quiet of our own chamber. 

‘*Now, Annie,’”’ I said, ‘you must tell me what you saw.” 

Sho covere! her fare with her bands for an instant, and then leoking up‘ to 
me with that same deathly, despairing look, she whispered : 

**T cannot, cannot tell you ; it was: resoful ”’ 

** Then you really did see something ?”’ I asked. 

* As plainly as I see you now; oh! far more so 
distinetly.’’ 

** But it must have been very dark amid the trees.’’ 

“Oh ! it had a soft light all its own; the picture, I mean.”’ 

‘* But what did you see ?”’ I urged, my interest aroused to the highest pitch. 
Did you see Gerald?” 

**Yes,’? sve answered , slowly, as if trying to recall the exsct particulars of 
the scene; ‘it was a strarge room. I never saw it before, and there was Ger- 
ad and mrselfani, and—anotrer rerson; oh ! God !’? and she hid her face in 
her hards again, and gro:ned with angui-h. ‘ But I saved him,” she contin- 
ued, at last, ‘end then you called me, and it all diappeared. ‘Oh! if it 
would have stayed one minute more.’’ 

* But what was the danger? Was it to Gerald?”’ 

“Yes, yes, but I saved him; you must ak no more, for I cannot tell you.” 

I c-axed ber to undress herself and retire, but there was no s’eep for a 


I never saw anything more 


of us that night Sce would not alow me to touch her in the bed, but 
and moaned and sighed till rearly moining. Daylight was just breakiop, 
when, turning over with a long sob rnd a shower of silent tears, she laid her 
head upon my srm and dropped quietly asleep I held her carefully, fearful 
to make the slightest movement, leet it mig’t arouse her. The sun was 
shining brightly when she op»ned her eyes. At first she emiled, as if her 
sleep bad been sweet and untroub'ed, but a shadow soon swept over her face, 
and she closed her eyes and covered them with her hands. 

**Good morn'ng, Annie” I said gently; “ this is your wedding-day, darling. 
It is very bright and beautiful; may al! your life be equally unclouded.’’ 

She did not answer me, and I ventured to remind her of all that remained 
yet to be done before the weddirg, hoping to arouse her from her apathy. 

“Ob! yes,” she sail, “I had forgot.en. I must rise. Lizzy, what hap- 
pened last night you must forget. Never mention it to any one, not even to 
me. Forget it altogether, I evtreat you.’’ 

I was surprised at the di:nified, womanly way in which she zpoke, and 
readily promised comrlarce. 

** From that bour forward, Annie was a changed creature. All that day, 
and for many days, her manner was the most fitful and capricious imaginable. 
At times she was gleeiul to excess, as if she was determined to enjoy to the 
utmost all the blessings which lay within her reach. And suddenly, perhaps 
in the very m dst of the liveliest sally of her wit, a deep gloom would over- 
spread her countenance, and for the next hour she would be as melancholy as 
a& nun. 

As first bridesma‘d, it wa my office to assist in arranging her toilet. Her 
dress was of rich white silk, with an elegant lace veil and w:eah of fragrent 
orange-bloss’ms. No bride could ever ba e looked sweeter tban did our gentle 
Anni* whea the last touches were add d, and she turned to rece've the con- 
gratulations of the waiting bridegroom; for Gera!d’s impa'ience would brock 
no delay, and he was admitted the insiant her dress was pronounced 
comple'e. 

“ Annie, darling,’’ was his first enthusiastic exclamation, ‘‘ how incompar- 
ably lovely you are to-night. Venus herself could never have looked more 
charming.”’ 

She turned her face towards him with an eager yet half-mournful smile 

** Do yeu really think so. Gerald ?”’ she asked 

“ Certainly I do,”’ he exclaimed, *‘ and I appeal to all these ladies to know 
Iam fiatterirg you.” 

She looked into his eyes long and silently, as striving to read more of his 
character than she had ever care| to know before. For myself, I confess his 
admiration of her was too worldly and superficial to satisfy me. The «lo- 


+ quence of her boetuing eyes, as at last she took a final survey of his appear- 


anc®, was jar more significant of deep, abiding love 
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me than at this moment.” 

« Never fear, little one,’’ he added, gaily; ‘‘1 ama most perfect and willing 
slave to your charms; you shall see, love, if I do rot always continue so.”” 

That wild, despairing look came over her face, but with more resolution than 
I bad thought her capable of, she dispersed it, and smiled again. 

Gerald had recent!y received a captain’s commission in the army, and after 
a short wedding tour, he proceeded wit: his charming bride to his station 

During the next year I did not meet them, but / nnie’s letters assured me 
frequently ot her happiness. I thought that their tone gradually altered, and 
I fancied that she was becoming more sedate and matronly. She never alluded 
to the strange events which immediately preceded her wedding, and I began 
to think that, after a'l, her fright had probably been occasioned by the rest- 
lessness of an excited imagination. 

On the second summer after their marrisge, Captain McLellan was statiored 
at a seaport in the south ot England, and as the town was quite a fash onable 
resort for invalids, among which class I then numbered myself, I determined 
to avail myself of the opportunity thus afforded of spending a few weeks in the 
society of my old friend. 

Annie was rejoiced to see me, and during the first week of my stay in B—, 
we were almost inseparable. She had altered somewhat, asI had judged from 
her letters, but I thought the change a salutary one Her epirits were less 
buoyant, but they were far more even, and her undisturbed cheerfulness, avd 
her thoughtful, matronly ways were to me far more lovely than even her old 
enthusia m and exuberance. Seeing her so quietly and serenely happy, I ven- 
tured to allude one day to the haunted well and the propbecy. Instantly her 
cheek paled, and it was aftcr a Jong struggle, silent, but severe, that she was 
able to answer. 

‘‘ Lizzie,’’ she said, ‘‘if you love me, do not mention that night. 
endure it.’” 

«‘ Have you really so much faith in the prophecy of the well?” I asked, un- 
able fully to realise the strength of her feeling upon the subject. 

“1 know that it will be fulfilled,” she replied, solemnly. ‘‘ My life hitherto 
has been as happy and untroubled as a dream; my husband is all I could de- 
sire; my friends are true, and my every earthly wish is fulfilled. Yet, Lizzie, 
I know, that co sure as there is a God in Heaven, this state of things wil not 
long continue. I feel day by day, that I am drawirg nearer and nearer my 
doom, and during this last week I have felt more than ever the spell that 1s 
upon my life. It must be so, and all that I can do is to pray for strength to 
endure. Lizzie, you do not know how I rejoice in your coming, for I know 
your presence will give me strength and comfort, and my time of trial is not 
far distant.’’ ‘ 

I was troubled and perplexed. I regretted that I had alluded to the forbid- 
den theme, but she assured me that she was thankful for this opportunity of 
relieving her mind, by a confession of her forebod'ngs. As the reider may 
judge, I watched the course of events narrowly, wondering in my own heert tn 
what form Annie's trial was to come,and how this strange affair was to 
terminate 

During the very week succeeding the above conversation, there was a large 
ball given by the army officers, which we were all to attend. I met Annie 
McLellan in the dressing-room, and certainly she was never more radiantly 
lovely than upon that fatal vight; yet I observed a shadow resting upon ber 
brow, and when I gaily challenged her, to know its cause, she replied, leaning 
her head for a moment upon my shoulder: 

“TI do not feel well to-night. But for Gerald’s persuasions I should not 
have come.’’ 

‘* Does your head ache ?”’ I asked, knowing her to be sometimes subject to 
syeh pains. 

‘No,” she replied, laying her band upon her bosom, “but my heart 
acher,’’ 

I kuew at once, by that sad look of forewarning, that it was the prophecy 
which troubled her, and I trove to dissipate ber gloom; but my efforts were 
of no avail. Yet when she joined her husband, and took his kindly proffered 
arm, her countenance lighted up with a genial smile, and he complimented her 
upon her excellent spirits. 

It was late in the evening, the dancing was going on with spirit, and Annie 
and my:elf stood admirirg ihe gay and brilliant scene. Suddenly she grasped 
my arm, and pointicg across the hall, exclaimed, in a tone oi horror, 

* There she is, Lizzie, there she is! Oh, God! I knew I should see her to- 
night !’’ 

‘* Who?” I asked, amazed at this strange outburst. 
ticu'ar.”’ 

‘That tall, dark woman, who is dancing w'th Gerald. 
glitter of her eye! She is charmivg him even now.” 

I thought my friend was crazed; and, looking about, rejoiced that there was 
no one near enough to catch her hoarse whisper. Lookicg again towards 
Gerald, I discovered that he was, indeed, dancivg with a tall, d stinguished- 
looking woman, with whom he seemed to be very much fascinated, yet his 
natural gallantry and vivacity were so well known tome thatI si ould not 
have attached the slightest consequence to his actions but-fur Annie’s exclam- 
ations. I knew that she had not a particle of jealousy in her compo-ition, but 
rather prided herself, on the contrary, upon her husbind’s gaiety and addiess 
im society, so that her emotion was quite unaccountable. 

I looked at her again; there she still stood in that pale, deathlike trance, 
regarding with fixed and steady gaze the queer17-looking be‘ng who was standing 
by her husbanu’s side. A more perfect contrast to Annie’s blonde, girli-u 
beauty, could not be pictured. She was tall and voluptuously propor!ioned, 
and her dark, Cleopatra-like features beamed with the light of a haughty, im 
perious spirit, a commanding will; yet now, as she stcod, in a pause of the 
dance, twirling her fan upon her slender, jewelled fingers, and sendirg 
fascinating glances of her dark, flashing eyes upon her handseme partner, the 
fire of her nature seemed all subdued to softaess, and you could not wonder 
that he hung enchanted upon the silvery utterances of her ripe, bewitching 
li 
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The music changed, and a sparkling waltz ensued. Captain McLellan quickly 
engaged bis fair partner for the dance, and in his enthusiasm airly caught her 
in his arms as he took the graceful yet most tempting position. She arched 
her fine neck slightly at his freedom, and then yieldirg softly to the pressure 
of his arm, they started off in the bewildering whirl. 

It was too much for Annie, and wi h one long-drawn sigh, which ended ina 
mean, she fainted. She was borne at once to the dressing-reom, and a mes- 
senger dispatched for her husband. He looked uneasy and sol citous, as he 
bent over her pallid, drooping figure. I: was long betore she recovered, aud 
when at last she opened her eyes and locked about her, it was with such an 
agonised moan as pierced my heart. 

She saw me first. ‘‘ Gerald!’ she asked, ina whisper. ‘‘ Where is he?’ 

Here, by your side,’ he replied. ‘‘ What shall I do for you, love?’’ 

She raised her eyes to his, and bent upon him one long, eloquent g'ance of 
unutterab'e tendernezs, and then folding her arms about my neck, she burst 
into tears. 

** She is nervous,” said Captain McLellan, ‘‘ very nervous, indeed. 
she had better go home at once. Don’t you think so, Lizzie ?”’ 

1 did not know what to answer. 

‘* No,”’ she replied, ‘‘ I cannot go yet—I will not go till you do, Gerald, and 
I know your duty requires you to be here.”’ 

*] cannot leave very well just now, to be sure,” said the captain, “ but os 
£00n a8 supper is over, I will excuse myself from the further duties of the even- 
ing, -— attend you home. Lizzie, will you remain here with her for a little 
while ?’ 

She answered before I could. 

** No, Lizzie must not remain here, neither will I. 
me to a sola in the ball-100m, and I will sit there.”’ 

We strove to dissuade her, but vainly; and at last I, who fathomed her 
motive, favored her request, and seating myself by her side, promised Gerald 
that I would not leave her until his return 

‘* By the way,”’ said I, carelessly, when out of Annie’s heering, ““ who was 
that striking-looking lady with whom you were dancing last? she is a very 
elegant person.’”’ 

** Yes, indeed ; isn’t she?” he replied ; ‘that was Lady Montressor. 
husba 


I think 


Iam stronger now—take 


Her 
, you know, is a very distinguished officer, and high in favor with ber 


majesty.” 
** Indeed,” I replied. ‘‘Is he present ?”” 
“Oh, no! He is abroad inthe service. Isn’t she splendid-locking? I must 


go and resume my flirtation with her, and make myself the envy of all the 
room,” and with a merry laugh and a gallant bow, he left me. 

I did not chide Gerald for his levity, for I had a thousand times noticed 
Annie’s perfect indifference to his attentions to other ladies, and heard her de- 
clare that she was proud of his power of pleasing. 

‘* He doesn’t care a straw for avy woman ia the world but me,”’ she used te 
ray ; ‘‘ but his spirits are so buoyant and he is ro fond of pleasing. Let him 
enjoy himself, he will prize me ali the more by and by.’’ 

But to-night, although he was no more fascinated than I had seen him many 
times b fore, she evidently could satisfy herself with no such arguments. 

“Ob!” she murmured, “ if lcan but live to get home and take him safely 
with me |” 

Supper was over at last, but Gerald must enjoy one more waltz with 
Moatressor, and then excusing himself, he attenied his wife to her room 
wards morning, however, I sew him again in the ball-room 

* Apnie is acleep,’”? he eaid, apc legetical y, ‘“‘andas lam one ofthe mana- 
gers, | rea'ly ought to be here, you know,” but I knew what Circean spell was 
stronger than auy tie of duty to b nd him to that festive scene. 

Lasy Mon'res:or revained in B »@ distinguished and much courted 
guest. fhe was still young, avd her accomplislments fully equalled her per- 
sonal charms. As shv had married exclusive'y for station a man of twice her 
years, it was not to be wondered at that she indulged her natural fondness for 
e@dmirsticn and display to its fullest extent. ; 

_Annie’s health, which was extrimely delicate, prevented her goir 
ciety, and Gerald, released from his duties to her, soon became Lady Montres- 
sor’s most devoted atiendant. [ was with Ann‘e much, and none but myreli 
knew the d»pth of affliction which weighed down her young heart. Yet she 
bore her trial bravely; for Gerald :he had always the same sweet smile of wel- 
“2 tes tne ae fondness ana devotion. 

r follow |” she said to me one cay, *‘ he does not i ° 

oj bat I shall save him.”’ ” siflinisinisieapiae 
bat particular danger sho apprehended, I could not tell. nor 

my a know, had I the qnesegs toesk. Chance at last put ine in et 

. 47+ Di Fate bad given her, and assisted, too, in bringing 


Latly Montrtssor boarded at the same hotel as myself, and I had ample op- 
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men who had sufficient moral strength to oppose her will; least of all bad 
Captain WeLellan. Yet study her as [ might, | could never quite satisfy my- 
self whether the evil or the good predominatedin her. She evidently knew her 
power, but how would she use it? 

Si ting one day in the shaded recess of my window, I fell asleep, but was 
shortly awakened by t nd of voices on the balcony just outside 1 was 
sure that the yess liege in conversation were Cavtain McLellan and 
Lady Montressor, aud their téte a té/e was evidently a confidential one. What 
should Ido? The window was open, and the least movement woull betray 
me. Would it be bet’er to be silent, and satisfy my conse‘ence by keeping 
inviolate any recrets that might transpire? I will not deny thatI thought too 
of Avnie, and my deep interest in her weliare seemed in part to justify my 
course. 

“Can it be possible,” said Lady Helen, in her most insinuating tones 
“that you too, Gerald, are unhappy in your domestic relations? Oh! I had 
thought there was no one so miserable as myself. But you, too, are a slave.” 

I listened eagerly for Gerald’s reply. 
™ ¢< Do not misunderstand me,’”? he said. ‘I respect my wife very much; she 
is al that is angelic. But, Helen, dearest, she is not my fittiog mats. She 
does not sa‘isfy my soul’s deepest needs, you, my ido}, do: there:ore, I declare 
to you that I no longer love ber.”’ 

‘- Gerald,” said Lady Helen, ‘I know this is wrong, cruel, both to your wife 
and to yourself. Thi strange, wild, consuming love which is devouring me, | 
onglt, both in jostice to you and to all, conceal, but I cannot. You koow the 
circumstances of my marriage. Iam bound toa man whem in my very soul 
I des; ise; I never pretended to love him. I never felt the first thrill for any 
mortal till I met you; end now, shame that it is to me, I cannot conceal it 
even from you, I do love you wildly.” 

The most rapturous expressions of devotion greeted her from Gerald’s lips. 

‘But, Gerald, my life,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what shallI do? To-morrow, or 
on the next day at the farthest, my husband will return. With my hatred for 
him, and the strong fire of love which is burning in my bosom for you—for, 
Gerald, I have a streng'h of passion in my soul which few women ever feel— 
what shallI do? Icannot, dare not, meet him. I murt fly.” 

Gerald was silent for a moment. She continued, 

* Yes, I must leave this place. I must go alone and in disguise to rome 
retired place upon the Continent, and there live out alone and miserable the 
life which my own imprudence bas rendered so worthless.’’ 

She had st: uck the right chord at length. Gerald’s generosity was touched. 

‘* What !”? be exclaimed, “shall I doom you, loveliest of women, to such a 
miserable exile as that? Never, by heaven! No, Helen, if you fly from this 
place you sball not go alone. I nave robbed you of your peace of mind, and 
lost my own at the same time, Together we have suffered, together we will 
abide by One fate ”’ 

Touched, seemingly, by his devotion, the unhappy woman dropped her head 
upon his shoulder and wept bysterically. ‘ 

Lady \‘ontressor’s boudoir was upon the first floor of the hote!, and com- 
musicated with the lawn by French windows. Late the next vight 'ghts 
were seen moving about in the apartment, and stealthily at midnight a care- 
ment opened, and a muffled figure enterei. Two women, pale and tiembling, 
s'o'd concealed in the shrubbery, watching, with beating hearis, the course 
of events. 

‘See, he hes entered !”” exclaimed the taller; ‘‘ now is your time, Annie.” 

‘*No; there lacks yet one actor in the scene. What eould I do, think you, 
towards preventirg them, that would not end in disgraca to him? No, Fate 
has planned it b> t’r than that.” 

Sudden'y a ta!l, man'y figure passed the grove in which we were concealed, 
and strode with rapid steps toward the halt-lighted casement. 

“Now,” said Annie, ‘‘is my time; follow closely, but do not enter the 
room.’’ 

I obeyed, and Annie flew forward. Lord Montressor had preceded her by a 
minute on'y; but as she entered the room he had drawn bis pistol to fire upon 
Captain McLellan, Instantly the young wife dashed aside the pistol, and the 
shot flew harmlessly into the vir. 

‘‘ Who is th s,” shouted Lord Montressor, “‘ that dares to intervene between 
me and my revenge ?”’ 

There was no reply, tor the flashing powder from the pistol had flown into 
Annie's eyer, and sbe fell, balf-fainting with pain, to the floor. A scene of 
confusion woulc insten‘ly have ensued but for Annie, who, in spite of her pain, 
wae the calmest of them all. 

‘¢ Be quiet, all of you,” she said, as soon as she was alls to speak. ‘‘Iam 
not fetaily injured, and, for the hovor of all concerned, it is best that this 
affair shou'd be kept private. Lord Moniressor, I am the wife of Captain 
McLellan, and if I can counsel peace and secre-y, surely you might, for my 
sake, foiego your present purposes of revenge.’’ 

Lord Montressor was a man of high personal courage and excellent sense. 
Pity, too, for the innocent young wife, whose situation was obviously so 
lementable, induced him for the present at least to forbear further satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘ Had this affair been carried to a successful termination,’’ continued Annie, 
surmounting with heroic fortitude her own ogonising pain, and speaking with 
calmness, ‘‘it could only have terminated in ruin and disgrace to all con- 
cerned; even now, if all ihe particulars transpire, it will be scarcely less de- 
structive to the reputations of esch. For Gods sake, then, let the events of 
this night be kept asecret in the bos ms of all the witnesses. Suspicion 
must go abroad; but if we are all discreet, nothing can be certainly known. 
Shell I not have your promise, Lord Montressor, that the secret shall be 
kept ?”” 

Who, looking upon that innocent and deeply injured wife, could have re- 
sisted her pleading? 

“Mrs McLellan, your heroism and fortitude have conquered me. I promise 
anythirg you may desire, except to rective this woman ogain as wy wile—that 
I can never do ”’ 

“From my heart I thank you!’’ said Annie; ‘and though I can never re- 
ward you, there is One above who will.” 

A carriage had been ordered, and Annie and Gerald rode home together. 

Two days after, Il called on my friend, and found her the mother of a fine 
infapt. Gerald sat by her bedside, holding in his arms the beir of his name 
aod fortune, his first-born sen, and weeping tears, both sad and joyful, upon 
his innc cent, uncenscious face 

‘Oh, Lizzie!’ he raid, as [stooped to kiss the babe, and conceal a tear, 
‘the spell is broken, and [ am myself again—never, never more to waver in 
my fai'h towards my angel wile, my patient, suffering Annie.”’ 

“Thave raved him, Lizzie,’’ she whispered faintly from her pillow; ‘I 
knew thatI shoud. Do you remember two years ago that very night was the 
one of my wedding Cay ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Geral, ‘‘Arn’e has conquered, but. Lizzie, at a fearful cost 
Think, think how she has suffered, and must yet suffer! Lizzie, do you koow 
the doc’or fears she will be blind?”’ 

‘* Oh, no !’’ Leried, ‘‘ it cannot be. 

“T do,” she answered, quietly. 
doom.’’ 

Fi ramement I felt that I could never forzive Gerald if this double calamity 
were to befall his lovely wife; but she raised her bandaged face and smiied 
sweetly, as if divining my thoughts, and answered, 

‘Tt was Fate, Lizzie. Gerald dees not know tbe story—tell it to him.” 

I ecmplied, giving him the outline of that night-vigil, and the visit to the 
haunted we'l. 

‘That teriible scene was pictured out before me,”’ said Annie, “ correct and 
faithfulin every detail. I have always known that it must come at last, and 
therefore Iam prepared. ‘the blow will fall more heavily upon all the reat 
ihan upen me.”’ 

L'rd Montressor was faithful to his promise, and though much was guessed, 
nothing was ever certain'y known; and as Lord Montressur eventually, through 
the fear of scandal, or from some other motive, became reconciled to his wile, 
gorsip sorn ceased. 

Annie recovered slowly, and her blindness was at(ributed to a weakness of 
the nerves, to which undoubtedly it was in part owing, and few, even among 
her most in‘imate friends, ey: r knew ihe real cause. 

I visited her of en, andin spite of her calamity, I believe she was the hap- 
piest wife lever knew. Gerald was thoroughly cured of his roving disposition, 
and his tencer es and perfect devotion to his blind wife, and the trustfulness 
which she manifested towards him, formed the most touching scene which I 
ever bebeld. 

‘* Ah |’’ she used to say, as she turned her sightless orbs fondly upon him, 
her whole countenance beaming with effection, ‘* there is many a wife and 
mother in the land endowed with the blessing of two heaven-lighted eyes, who 
yet may well crave poor Annis Hersert'’s Doom.’’ 


You do not believe this, Annie?”’ 
1 have felt it from the first. It is my 








Hoboker.—This ancient empire seems to be fast going to decay. Dis- 
cord in their churches, schiem in their politics—even Jersey lightning losing 
its criginol camphine—Judge Whitiey at sword’s point with his brother editors 
—in a word, chao: re'gns triumvubhantly in the Pabylon of the Jerseys. The 
ferry boats running m'o each other’s arms as though they lad no legal right 
80 to do—men drowned bec#use the octogenarian monopolist wi'l not pay for a 
rope or a life buoy—a dismal rushiight gliemering a horrible cloom at the 
Barclay street ride; to be brief, Charon’s f-rry over the Styx isa warvel of 
management to that of Stevens over the Hudson. In addition, we bear that 
the Presbyterian Sunday echool is about being broken up, owing to the jealousy 
of the minister and his wife of the popular 5 perintendent, tir. Rose, whose 
judicious aod liberal behavior bas endeared bim to ail, except the sour-hearted 
parson and some f the teachers. Such jaundiced abortions of humanity, end 
such rhuba: band magnesia specimens of piety, are the worst possible teach- 
ers of youth. These Praise God Bareboney hymn-roarers drive the young 
from the schools to the streets. The Harpe of a thousand strings wants one 
more. 





French Services at the Cooper Institute.—We undorstand that 
Dr. J. D, L. Zencer, an estima ‘le French Congregational clergyman, is about to 
commence a reries of services in French, for tue benefit of bis Protestant coun 
trymen, at the Cooper Institute. The services w li commence at eleven a. M., 
and are to be held every Sunday. We do not doubt that they will also be at- 
— by many Americans, cesirous of improving themstives in the French 

pguage 





ago, a man named John B——, who was more commonly knowa as “‘ 

Jack,”’ a designation which he owed to his “ gift of the gab,” and his dis 

tion to show off his w't at the expense of others. Tengaey Jack was, among 
other things, a rank infidel and a great disputant on eltees subjects. He 
was especially fond of entrapping clergymen into discutsions, in which, by his 
coarse humor and ludicrous illustrations he generally managed to get the laugh 
on his side. In this way he made himself quite a terror to all the preachers 
in that vicinity. Anew minister had been lately called by a —— in 
the town. He was qui’e a young man, just from the theologies! 

One day Jack, while sitting with a number of his cronies in front of the ta 

saw the young minister coming down the str. et, and determined that he 

show rome fun. As the minister approached Jack came forward seriously and 
said that they had been discussing a religious question on which they would 
be glad to have some light from the minister. The latter readily declared his 
willingness to afford any information he could give. 

‘ What I want to know,” said Jack, ‘‘is just this; evil we all know 

from the devil; the devil everybody knows has got a tail. Now, as you are @ 
minister, and a collegiate learnt man, Mr. C——, I want to know if you can 

me the exact length of the devil’s tail.’”’ 

“Certainly, Ican, Mr. B——,”’ replied the minister, without hesitation. ‘It’s 
exactly the length of Fp ad tongue and it is an uncommonly long tail.’’ 

There was a roar of laughter from the crowd, and the minister walked on 
leaving Jack dumbfounded by the suddenness of the retort. He rever heard 
the last of it, and though he retained his name and his character till his death 
he never afterwards ventured to molest the young minister. 


A Hard Customer.—A green-looking customer observed a sign anes 
over a grocery store, reading thus, ‘‘ Wholesale and Retail Store.” Hew 

his way through the crowd of ladies and gentlemen until he got facing one of 
= a, who was exhibiting some fine sugar to a young lady, when he broke 
out wit 

” Say, mister, who’s boss here ?”? 

“ The proprietor has just stepped out, sir.’’ 

** Well, be this a retailing shop ?”’ 

The young man, bardly comprehending greeny’s thoughts, simply answered, 

** Yes, sir; a wholesale and retail store,”’ 

**Guess you understand your trade ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied the clerk, wrapping up a bundle for his lady customer, 
“what can I do for you ?”’ 

“Well, as the cold weather is coming on, I thought I mought as well give 
you a job. 

‘‘T don’t understand you, stranger,’’ replied the clerk, whe began to think 
the fellow was in the wrong box. 

* Zacily eo; well, I’ll tell you.’’ 

‘‘ Explain what you mean, my friend,” said the clerk, as he saw him produce 
a bundle from under his coat. 

“ Weil, as I said before, the cold weather is comimg on, and 1 thought I 
—y 4 as well be fixin for it. Come mighty near freezin’ t’other winter, tell 
ye did, but——”’ 

“ Stranger, I hope you will tell me what you want, so that I may serve you,”’ 
interrupted the clerk, seeing ‘bere were a number of customers waiting to be 
rerved, but who, in fact, had almost forgotten their errands in the rich conver- 
sation between the clerk and his droll eustomer. 

‘“‘ Certainly, squire, certainly, I always do business in a hurry, and just as 
son as the old master will let you f want you to re-tail these old shirts! Let 
’em come down to about the knees, as I do not wear any drawers |’’ 

The effect may be imagined, but, as the novelists say, cannot be described. 
The Joud bursts of laugMMer served to convince the poor fellow that he had 
committed himself, and his long 1 gs were put in motion at the rate of 2.40. 


Tis the Hour for Music. 


Tis the hour for musie ; 
Hark | the ev’ning breeze, 
How its low sweet murmurs 
Sing amid the trees ; 
From the flow’ry meadows 
Sounds of sheep bells come, 
And the bee comes humming 
P Honey-laden home. 
Birds amid the brancbes 
Rest their weary wing— 
’Tis the hour for music, 
Let us gaily sing. 


’Tis the hour for music ; 
Hark ! the euckeo’s call ; 
Listen to the echoes 
Of the waterfall ; 
Now the distant river 
Sings upon its way, 
And the sighing willows 
Join the soothing lay. 
In the dewy twilight 
Merry crickets spring ; 
’Tis the hour for music— 
Let us gaily sing. 


'Tis the hour for music ; 
O’er the ceean’s breast 
Southern winds breathe softly, 
Lulling it to rest ; 
In the leafy bowers 
Where the wil briar blows, 
Nightingales are singing 
Love-songs to the Rose ; 
Ev’ry passing zepbyr 
Sound of music brings ; 
Let us join the anthem— 
All Creation sings | 


Young America.—A certain judge while attending court in a town, was 
passing along the road where a boy was letting dowa the bars to drive some 
eatile in. His father stood in the door of his house on the opposite side of the 
road, and seeing what his hopeful boy was doing, shouted out : 

** John, don t you drive the cattle in there ; I told you to put them in the 
pasture behind the house.’’ 

The boy took no notice whatever of the remonstranse, and his father re- 
peated the order in a louder tone, without the least effect ; anda third time 
gave orders not to drive the cattle in there. The son didn’t deign to look up, 
and disobered the parental injanction with a eoo!ness which pesitively shocked 
the judge, who, looking at the eulprit, said in a tone of official duty: 

‘* Boy, don’t you hear your ‘ather speaking to you?” 

“Oh, y-aa-s,”’ replied the youth, casting a glance at the judge and then at 
the parent, ‘but I don’t mind what he says. Mother don’t, neither ; and 
twixt she and I we’ve about gt the cog, so he don’t.”’ 


A Sulit came on the other day in which a printer named Kelvy was a wit- 


ness. The case was an assault and battery that came off between two men 
named Brown and Henderson. 
‘ Mrf Kelvy did you witness the affair referred to?’ 


* Yes, sir.” 

(Well, what have you to say about it ?”” 

“ That it was the best piece of punctuation I have seen in somo time.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘Why, that Brown dotted one of Henilerson’s eyes, for which Henderson 
put a period to Brown’s breathing for about half a minute.’’ 
a | court comprehended the matter at once, and fined the defendant fifty 

ollars. 


A Brief but Thrilling Novel.—Violetta started convulsively, and 
turned her tear drenched eyes wildly upon the speaker, for to her there seemed 
ething familiar in those low, rich tones. Their eyes wet, his beaming with 
e and tenderness; hers gleaming with wild uncertainty. ‘“ Violetta!’’ 
Mendorf |’? And the beautiful girl sank from excess of joy, upon his noble 
heart, throbbing with the pure, holy delicious love of other days. Allendorf 
bent tenderly over her, and bathed her pure white temples with the gushing 
tears ot deep though subdued joy. While doing this, Violetta’s father, Rip 
Van Snort, was seen appro*ching the lovers with a flai!. Allendorf saw the 
aged patriarch, who, just as he was turaing the corner of the red barn, =~ 
him a lift with the flail that placed him on the “ other side of Jordan.”’ Vio- 
letta, driven to distraction, threw herself upon the grass, and for a long, long 
hour, was deaf to every consolation. 


A Hit at the Lawyers.—Juadge Jones of ———, Indiana, who never 
allows a chance for a joke to pass him, occupied the bench when it became 


necestary to obtain a juryman in a ease in which L—— and ote 
as cou The former was an inveterate Hib-rnian, the latter decidediy - 
man in Dis modes of expression. The sheriff proceeced to look round the room 


im search of a person to fill the vacant seat, when he erpied a Dutch Jew and 
claimed him as his own. The Dutchman objected: 

*T can’t uosthand goot Englese.’’ 

“* What did he say?’ said the Judge. 

“T can’t unsthand goot Englese,’’ he repeated. 

“Take your seat,” cried the Judge, “take your seat, that’s no excuse; 
you're not likely to hear any of it !"’ 

Under that decision he took his seat. 


Quite Conscientious.—Jim H—— tells a good yarn about one of our 
shell-bark Jawy<rs. His client was up on two small charges—‘ frivolous 
charges,’ as shell bark designated them, viz.: forging a note and stealing a 
horse. 

On running his eye over the jury, he didn’t like their looks, so he prepared 
an afficavit jor continuance, s+tiing forth the absence in Alabama ofa principal 
witness, He read it in a whisper to the prisoner, who, shniking hia head, 
said; 

* Squire, I can’t swear to that ’ere dockyment:”’ 

«“ Why?” 

* Kage it hain’t true,’’ 

Old Shell inflated and exploded Jou@ enough to be heard throughont the 
room. 

** What! forge a note and steal a horse, amd can’t seregr to a lig? Confound 
such a squeamt*h stomach aa thynt } dB BR wid sth fore fobvls |” 

to hits fate. 


So Old Shell left the convelentious 
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MOKNING ABLUTIONS OF THE NEGROES.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


THE RETURN OF THE CAPTURED AFRICANS. 


Tne steam frigate Niagara left New York on the 12th of September, 
for the purpose of conveying the Africans taken from the slaver 
Echo by the United States brig Dolphin to Monrovia, Africa. She 
anchored within fifteen miles of Charleston on the 18th, and in 
course of the afternoon of the next day (Sunday), the steam tug 
General Clinch brought off the negroes, two hundred and seventy- 
one in number, and the work of getting them on board commenced 
immediately. 

On account of the roughness of the sea it was found to be totally 
impracticable to Attempt to get the General Clinch alongside, 
therefore she was made fast to the stern of the Niagara by means 
of large hawsers, and a tackle rigged between the two, to which 
was slung a large tub ; the negroes being hoisted in very much in 
the style that coal barges discharge their cargoes. 

Dr. Raney, the agent appointed by President Buchanan to super- 
ntend the delivery of the Africans into the hands of the American 











Colonization Society, and to make arrangements with regard to 
their future support and final disposal, accompanied them, and also, 
as an overseer, one of the crew of the Echo, a Portuguese, known 
only by the name of Frank. They were supplied with a large 
amount of clothing, shoes, tobacco and provisions, although the 
two latter named aiticles are the only ones needed by them in their 
own country. Having concluded all the business, the Niagara left 
Charleston on Tuesday, the 21st. 

A more wretched, woe-begone appearance than these miserable 
beings presented it would be difficult to imagine. As they squatted 
upon the deck, chattering, gabbling and munching pieces of hard 
bread, they seemed to be totally deficient of spirit or ambition, but 


sat like a parcel of monkeys, gazing about them with vacant, | 





indifferent look, as if they were the least interested parties in the | 


enterprise. 
Froin their very filthy habits, it was deemed expedient to keep 
them constantly in the open air, and not to allow them between 
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decks at all. Accordingly, the males and females were separated, 
and the former confined to the port gangway, while the women 
were kept on the after part of the quarter-deck; sentinels being 
stationed over each party to preserve order and prevent them from 
leaving the part of the ship to which they were assigned. 

When first taken on board the greater portion of them were 
suffering from the effects of scurvy and other diseases, and were so 
emaciated that upon their arms and legs there was not the slightest 
appearance of muscle or calf, the latter of these useful members, in 
particular, bearing a striking resemblance to those of a veritable 
Shangbai. 

The different styles of costume exhibited among them were as 
varied and picturesque as they were scant and primitive. The 
generality of the more elder portion wore waist cloths of gaudy- 
colored calico or heavy woollen blankets wrapped about them, 
while the children were in a state of nature. Some of the most 
enterprising and aristocratic had managed to obtain old flann 
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BURYING THE DEAD AT SEA.—FROM A SKETCH BY,OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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STEAMSHIP NIAGARA. 


LANDING SUbNE AT FORIO PRAYA.-—FROM A EKETCH BY OUR OWN C LRLSPONDENI. 


shirts, greasy soldiers’ jackets, and hata of every variety of form 
and material, some of the latter being of the class commonly termed 
“ shocking bad.” 

On the passage from Charleston to Monrovia, the strange habits 
and customs of these unfortunate people formed a never-ending 
theme for study, as well as a fruitful source of amusement, serving 
very materially to relieve and lighten the monotonous tedium 
usually attendant upon a sea voyage. 

Almost every morning when the decks were scrubbed, the Portu- 
guese overseer, Frank, collected the most filthy together in the 
gangways, and directing upon them a most powerful stream of 
water from the ship’s pumps, furnished a gratuitous bath of the latest 
and most unique description, the recipients testifying their appre 
ciation by a most outrageous shouting and yelling, not unlike the 
bursts of applause emanating from the throats of the “ gods” upon 
the occasion ofa Fourth of July flight of rockets in the Park. There 
seemed to be a marked and most decided spirit of clansbip among 
the different tribes, the boys, in particular, forming themselves into 
parties for mutual protection and defence; and woe betide the 
outsider who was so bold as to encroach upon their rights, or to 
attempt to deprive them of their food or clothing ! 

As the shades of evening closed in, gratings, old canvas and 
bammocks were spread upon the deck, and solling themselves in 
their blankets, the negroes packed themselves so close together 
that nothing could be distinguished save a continuous undulating 
surface of blankets, with here and there a black foot or woolly head 
protruding. 

Occasionally, at the instigation of their overseer, Frank, they 
would sing one of their native songs, which are generally monotonous 
repetitions, containing but little music or harmony, and are accom- 
panied by dancing, slapping of hands, and a variety of strange con- 
tortions and swaying motions of the body and arms. 

Among the female Africans were two infants, one of which 
becoming ill, the mother accused another woman of bewitching it, 
and using the arts of sorcery to destroy its life. So strong was this 
superstitious belief that a pitched battle between the two ensued, 
and with such malignant fury did they contend that police interfer- 
ence became necessary, aud the amiable pair were accordingly 
securely handcuffed. 

The sick were separated from the well, and placed in the opposite 
gangway ; and as they gradually wasted away it was a strange 
sight to see the strongest watching for the breath to leave the body 
of a dying comrade, that they might steal his blanket and other 
effects! What made this conduct appear more shocking was, that 
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these very men knew that they were to die in a few days at the 
utmost. 
Upon the occasion of a death, the body (often two sewed in one 
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GROUP OF NEGROES ON BOARD TELE NIAGARA. 


blanket) was placed upon a plank projecting through one of the 
after gun ports, and the ship’s company collected upon the quarter- 
deck, the burial service read by Captain Chauncey, the end of the 








plank raised, and with a heavy splash the body clove the waters and 
disappeared for ever from human view. 


Stopping at Porto Grande and Porto Praya for coal, water and 
medicines, the Niagara arrived at Monrovia on the 8th of November, 
and on the 9th the Africans were landed and transferred to the 
care and custody of the American Colonization Society. 


Seventy-one had died on the passage (fifty-two days), leaving a 
balance of two hundred safely landed. Having landed the stores 
that accompanied them, consisting of provisions, clothing, shoes and 
tobacco, besides watering and painting ship, and receiving an 
official visit from President Benson and suite, ou Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 17, the Niagara sailed from Monrovia, catching the north-west 
“‘ trades” on the third day out. 








The British Government and the Mortera Case.—In rep'y to a 
memorial, addressei to Lord Malmesbury by the Scottish Reformaticn Society, 
praying that the influence of the Br tisao Government may be exerted for the 


| restora'ion of the Jewish child Mortara te bis parents at Bulogna, a letter has 


| been rece:ved by the memorialists trom Mr. ere stating that he had 


been requested by Lord Ma'mesbury to say that his lordship “‘ apprehends 
that the interfereuce of the Protestant Government of Great Britain would be 


! entirely unavailing after the earnest efforts of Catholic States have taile\.”” 


' subjects may also be so treated. 


| very quiet, but inconceivably droll, when occasion suits. 


‘*T have further to state to you,’ adds Mr. Hammond, “that his lordship 
does not share in the apprebeosion of the memorialists that children of Britian 
If such an outrage took place it could not be 
perpetrated with impunity.’’ 


An Old Acquaintance.—A London paper says: “Sir William Don, a 
Scottish baronet, formerly an officer ina dragoon regiment, having finally 
adopted tbe stage for a profession, and played at most of the provinciw] thra- 
tres and the mipor houses of London with success, appeared at the Hay market 
as Jcbn Smal!, in Morton’s farce of ‘ Whitebait at Greenwich.’ His humor is 
To this quality his 
ex'raordipary stature lends an air singularly comical and grote-que. We 


| should here state tbat ~ie William Don is very nearly seven feet in height, and 


compares with the other performers, he Jooks a periect giant. Whi st dressed 
as John Small, a bluncverirg waiter im a tavern at Greeuwich, he makes a figure 
immense'y ludicrous. His gestures and attitudes are s-ogularty quaint and 
r'diculous. He kept the house in rosis of laughter. ihe curtain fell amid 
the cordial acclamations of the audience, by whom the merry baronet was re- 
ceived with applause on presenting himself at ite footl ght» in compliance with 
their unanimous summons.’’ 


—-— -——__- 


Another London Show.—Tivre is to be an international exhibition fn 
London, in 1861, for the encourrg ment of the arta. The articles are to be 
selected for exceilence, and arranged according to classea, an’? vot secording to 
countries, and they are to inc!n¢e mu-ie snd paint pg. which were excluded in 

851. Foreigners are to stand on the samy footing as British exhibi'ors. 


Ovi. 



































VISITING THE SICK, AND DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICINE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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THE GREATEST WEEKLY YET! 


Frank Leslie’s New Paper, 
Entitled, 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


On Monday, the 10th of January, will be ready, at all the 
News Agents’, the first Number of a new and beautiful Family 
Weekly Paper. 

Frank Leslie - - - Enprror anp PUBLISHER. 

This new Paper will be entirely distinct from Frank Leslie's 
other popular and widely-circul-ted publications. 

The plan of Leslie’s New Paper, 


The Stars and Stripes, 
will contain all the POPULAR FEATURES which naturally 
belong to a FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. Its contents 
will be of the moss VARIED CHARACTER; to insure which, 
and to make it the MODEL PAPER OF AMERICA, engage- 
ments have been entered into with some of the most POPU- 





LAR AND EMINENT WRITERS in the various walks of 


Literature, such as TALES OF FICTION, POETRY, 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY, ADVENTURES BY SEA AND 
LAND; together with an endless variety of popular subjects, 
treated in an amusing manner, such as TOWN TALK, 
SKEICHES OF CHARACTER, EDITORIALS ON LEAD- 
ING HOME TOPICS, FRENCH FLOATINGS, ROSE 
LEAVES, and all subjects of universal interest, by Writers 
selected for their eminence in their several departments. 

In the first Number of THE STARS AND STRIPES 
will be commenced a striking and beautiful Romance, written 
expressly for Frank Leslie; entitled, 


v 
THE DOUBLE LIFE, 
BY JOHN C. MILLS, ESQ. 
‘The leading Tales or Romances, and the Adventures, will be 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by spirited and elaborate 
Orterxax Dzsiens from the Pencils of our Best Artists. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


will contain, in its SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES, more matter 
than in any other Paper published. It will be printed on the 
VERY FINEST PAPER, from NEW TYPE, made ex- 
pressly for the Purpose. 

Franx Lesire, surrounded by a Galaxy of Talent, will 
present to the American Public a FAMILY LITERARY 
PAPER that cannot be excelled in the world. 


PRICE - = = = = FOUR CENTS WEEKLY. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


l copy, one year (*n advance) - - - $ 2 00 
2 copies “ si - - - 3 00 
4 copies “ . ad - . - 6 00 
8 copies “ “ - - - 1200 
Clubs of ten, with extracopy “ - = = 16 00 


Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Houston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 

The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 

oharacter, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
MR. BLAKE, MR, JEFFERSON, 

Mr. COULDOCK, 


MR. WALCOS, 
MR, SO'HERN, 





MR. PETERS, 


MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA STEVENS, 
MRS, BLAKE, MISS MARION MACARTHY, 


And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty five Cents 








ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszez.— 
Grand Reopening of this beautiful Temple of the Drama, 
with a company unsurpassed for excellence, comprising nearly all the old 
favorites of this establishment : 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. q 
MRS. VERNON. 
Paices or Apmission—Boxes aud Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orehestra chairs, $1 





—, M’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SomeTHING ENTIRELY 
EW 


ZAVISTOWSKI PANTOMIME AND BALLET TROUPE. 
Tweyty Sraurivul AnD YaLEenteD CHILDREN, 
Every Afternoon and Bvening et 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARL4, or Ocean and Kiver Gardens; Living Sergent, 
Bappy Family, &c. &e. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Chiliren under ten, 18 oentz. 





AIR OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation 
of Agricultural, Horticulture, Commecce, Iuvention, Manufactures, Me- 
chanics, the Sciences and Fine Arts, 
AT No. 620 BROADWAY. 

The above spacious and elegant building, selec'ed by the Board of Managers, 
is now open for the reception of articles ior exhibition. Goods to be delivered 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the Reception Committee will be in atten- 
dance. The Batry Cleik will give receipts, tickets, &c. By order of the Board 








of Mapvagers HENRY WINFIELD, Vice-President. 
Ava. H. Wueruer, Secretary. 000 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.— 


SEVENTEENTH SEAsON, 1858-69. 
‘the Second Concert will take place on saturvay, January 8, 1859, at Niblo’s 
Garden. The following eminen' artists, Madame JOHN:ON GRAEVE2, Piano, 
and Mr. BRUNO WOLLENHAUPT, Violin, also the Anion and Tevtosta 


Choral Societies, have kindly volunteered their services. Conductor, Mr. CARL 
BERGMANN Nosecureds-ats. Doors open at 7; to commence at 8 P. mu 
162 By order L.. PIER, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 8, 1859. 
Our Magazinc—January Number. 
Tux January Number of Frawx Lestiz’s New Famiry MaGa- 
zinE isthe most splendid part yet issued. It contains an extra- 
ordinary amount of reading matter of the most amusing and 


admirable character. The finely illustrated article, ‘* Rambles | 
| has a committee, whose digestions ere warranted to gorge a 


| febulous quantity of creature eomforts, until at last, like ostriches, 


n California,” will be read with interest by all; while the 
novels, stories and other brillient literary articles form an amount 


of readable matter almost incredible. It is profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated throughout with engravings of rare merit. The 
Gazetrsz or Fasnion department is unusually ample and inter- 
esting this month, and crowded with fashion cuts, embroidery, 
patterns, &c. Two exquisitely colored page engravings accom- 
pany this number, which are alone worth the price of the whole. 

It is a great number, and being the first of a new volume, the 
time is prop:tious to subscribe, and the terms are three dollars 
per year. What a charming New Year’s gift for your lady 
friends ! 


What shall we do with our Railroads? 


Tur fact is apparent through the length and breadth of our land, 
that our railroads do not pay. They seem to be regarded only 
in the light of so many machines for the plunder of the bears in 
Wall street or State street, while the original investors, who, 
partially for profit and partially for patriotism, placed perhaps 
their all in the project, mourn over their depreciated shares or 
non-paying dividend stock. While Erie and Harlem aie re- 
spectively down to seventeen «nd twelve, Hudson river thirty- 
four, and most others in proportion, it behoves not only the 
owners of this stock, but the public generally, whose business it 
is to look at the causes of this great deprecation, and see whether, 
throwing away the fact of their being private projections, it is 
not a public duty to seek their cause and their cure. In the eyes 
of all practical men it has been patent for years, that our railroad 
system was false from the start. We began wrong, and we per- 
sist in that wrong, regardless of all warnings to the contrary. 
The administering of small doses of cu@ative medicine in simple 
form, to a man in desperate disease, is simply trifling with the 
malady. Ifthe knife is wanted, let it be the knife ; cut, and cut 
deep. It is folly to stand by and ridicule an unproductive road, 
to undervalue it, because the country it traverses is poor, and 
then undervalue the country because the road does not pay. 
Firstly, our roads were built wrong; like all things else in this 
fast land—they were made upon the cheap principle—slop-shop 
clothes, that rip on the first wear. The roads theméelves are un- 
reliable, the rolling stock is ill adapted for the comfort of travel- 
lers, or the safe transmission of freight ; ths depots are cheerless, 
and uncivilly attended, and the service of the roads unsafe. Ail 
these things tend to a want of confidence in the mindsof thore 
| who travel], and a desire to avoid 2s much as possible the risk. 
| And well may they fear it, when the record daily shows a levity 
| of estimation in human life and limb, frightful to view when 
} 











placed in comparison with that of other countries. 

What is the remedy for all this? The regeneration of these 
roads by rebuilding, or repair, by proper service and attention to 
| their patrons, by harmonizing opposition routes of travel, by our 
| legislatures not chartering rival roads, but on the contvary, 
| making enactments by which travel by rail shall be equolized 
| over the union, and placed on a paying basis, that the traveller 

may not be seduced by a promise of cheaper fare, but rather by 

that of greater safety and attention. If we can afford to travel 

at our present rates, we can well afford to pay a little more, even 
| to English prices, that we may thereby have English comfort 
and security. 

Ah, yes, say the stock and bond holders, th*> i: all very well, 
but how can a parcel of roads already bankrupt do all this— 
| how is it to be achieved? How, gentlemen, do you ask this 
| question when scores of millions of unproductive capital lie in 
| the banks and in private hands all over the country, for which 
the holders at this moment would be glad to realize four per 
' cent. on a solid basis. Would it not be better to throw this idle 
wealth into these bankrupt concerns, into the internal improve- 
ment of their routes of travel, giving them new vitality, than to 
| suffer it to lie dormant? Let us look abroad, that we may see 
| how this thing is done. In France the Credit Mobilier, the 
| great financial scheme, is of this nature; it invests in everything, 
| bankrupt railroads among the rest. For the last several years we 
| have heard nothing but reports of the failure of the Credit 
| Mobilier, yet at this moment its shares rate at nearly one hun- 
| dred per cent. premium, and are steadily rising. It is indus- 
| triously cried down by those who, having failed to secure a 
position at its start, predict its ruin every day. For these three 
years this has been the cry, and the Credit Mobilier goes on 
paying immense profits. 
| However false this may be financially, itis the groundwork of 
| great prosperity, and a joint stock company on the same principle 
in our land would soon tell 2 tale for the pockets cf our rail- 
roads. A few millions thrown iato the Erie, and a few millions 
thrown into the country through which it runs, would soon 
bring the fast expiring stock up from seventeen, making a 
paying investment, doing a great national good, and advancing a 
whole State. While we have several score of millions lying still, 
do not let us stand by and see our gieat public works die before 
| our eyes for the want of what we can readily give. This is no 
| mere question of speculation or finance; it is a point in the ad- 
| vancement, not alone of the nation, but of the world. Let us 
| not admit them a failure really as well as financially. 











The Miscries of Greatness. 

Lorn Bacon, in his ‘‘ Essay on Greatness,” divides it into three 
clagses—those who are born so, achieve it, and those who have it 
thrust upon them. In one sense, our democratic institutions 
| prevent any from belonging to the first class; although, in 
| another point, it may be said that great men, like poets, must be 
| born and not made, since all the puffing in the world will never 
| turn a Buchanan into a Clay, or a Fillmore into a Webster. 
The greatness we now allude to is that which is thrust upon 
| every prominent man by those who make a traje of courting 
| notoriety, by attaching themselves, like temporary barnacles, to 
' every noble frigate that has the misfortune to sail into the harbor 
| of New York city. 


> | Itis well-known that every large firm bas a partner whose 


, department is to unc ergo all the drinking of the establishment ; 
| whenever a large Southern or Western customer arrives this 
| eating and drinking member, heaving got up*his hunger and thirst 


| to a proper pitch of enthusiasm, toots him all round and fattens 
| 


| him up to the required pitch of profit. 
| In imitation of this, that great trading firm, our City Fathers, 





even kentledge and tenpenny nails and tin pots would not dis- 
agree with them. 

This committee, like the great merchants, has drummers, who 
waylay every eminent man who comes within gun shot. 
Foreigners are especially their delight, since they lead those un- 
happy men to believe that they are the sovereign people of the 
United States. Does General Paez escape here to get out of the 
way of his own countrymen, he falls into the clutches of these 
harpies. The poor exile almost repents his flight, and has serious 
intentions of going back again. Is General Paez hungry? they 
order dinner for him at the Metropolitan. Does he want to 
return to Venezuela? they run and hire a sloop of war for him! 

Their latest victim is Senator Douglas, who arriving here at 
midnight, is ruthlessly dragged from his cabin couch, carried 
bodily to a coach, and deposited willy nilly in the Everett 
House. Next morning he is waited upon by the eating and 
drinking committee, and compelled to eat a public dinner whe- 
ther he is hungry or not. He goes to sleep, and is awakened in 
his first nap by a brass band; when he is thoroughly roused he 
is dragged to a window, where he is compelled to make a speech 
amid a snow or rain storm, tapered off with a wild shower of 
hurrahs. 

No one is more ready than ourseives to honor greatness; but 
we respect it too much to see such men as Senator Douglas thus 
intruded upon by a parcel of ignorant and impudent men, who 
are more anxious to display their own brass than to compliment 
the sterling ore of true patriotism. 








LITERATURE. 
Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 8 volumes. New York: 
C. §. Francis & Co. 

This edition particularly addresses itself to the public approbation, since it is 
an exact imprint from the last London edition, with the latest corrections of 
the fair author. There is something so womanly, and yet so reflective in 
even the faintest whisperiogs of Mrs Browning’s muse, that we predict for 
her the undivided a‘ miration of alltrue women in the next generation. Edu- 
cated as they are now, her subtle turns of thought and classicalities of ex- 
pression sound like pedantries to the present age. This faculty, however, is 
doubtless the chief cause she is so much prized by poets and scholars. It 
must be confessed, though, that to the common mind her allusions are some- 
what too recondite; but despite this demand upon the reader, there is no 
woman who more nobly vind'icates the right of woman to be the poetical equal 
of man. Some have complaiced of her redundancy, but this is the natural 
result of the abundant richness of her thoughts. But it is needless at this 
hour to criticise the sister of Shakespeare, as Landor calls her, and we there- 
fore recommend every husband or father who wishes to elevate the mental 
standard of bis wife or daughter, to place ia her hands a copy of this most 
beautiful edition of the great poetess of woman. We are glad to inform the 
p 'blic that Messrs. C. 8, Francis & Co, have lately received a most flattering 
let‘er from her busband, transmitting to them the last portrait taken of his 
illustrious wife, and that they intend very shortly to issue a limited edition of 
this interesting photograph to gratify her admirers. We take this opportunity 
of referring our readers to an article on the Brownings in Frank Lesue’s New 
Fairy MaGazine for August last. 


Almanach et Directorium Francais (French Almanac and Directory) 
for 1859. New York: Dr. J. D. L. Zender, 193 First avenue. 

This valuable publication is now ia its twelfth year. It forms a neat pamphlet 

of some 120 pager, replete with valuable information of every description, 

adapted to the use of our French fellow-citizeas. Several other statistical 

works of much value are also published by Dr. Zender, who has them for sale 

at his residence, 193 First avenue. 








DRAMA. 


Laura Keene’s Theatre.—‘ Our American Cousin”’ still reigns triam- 
phant at this most popular theatre. It promises ‘o have as greata run as 
‘* Unche Tom’s Cabin”. We agree with a cotemporary that one of the secrets of 
its suczess is to be found in the more genial and dignified aspect given toa 
character, uniformly till now burlesqued by the Yankee Hill and Silsbee style 
ofacting. The Eastern States are not alone celebrated for wooden nutmegs, 
hickory hams and pine clocks, nor do their gentlemen always wear swallow- 
tailed coats and unwhisperables with straps three feet long. Horace Greeley 
white hats are also at a discount now, and hence the publ’c welcome in Asa 
Trenchard a more truthful p’cture of the true Yankee, fu'l of true grit and 
noble instincts. Under this view we are not much surprixed at the continued 
triumph of ‘‘ Our American Cousin.’’ It is nesdless to add how admirably tho 
arti ts themselves, by their finished acting, deserve the applause that nightly 
greets them. 

Wallack’s Theatre.—The veteran manager showed how thoroughly he 
understood the public estimation of our great Anglo-Saxon dramatist in produ- 
cipg the ‘* Merchant of Venice,” for every night the house is filled with a dis- 
criminating audierce, who divide between the poet and the actor its applause. 
Mr. Wallack’s rendering of Shylock ful'y illustrates the mean‘ng, and lends 
fresh force to the nervous thought that runs like lightning through the electric 
wires of Shakespeare’s language. A night at Wallack’s is an intellectual 
treat, as well as one of amusement, 

Barnum’s Museum.—Fun, fish, frolic—musie and pantomime, are 
now having a revel at Greenwood & Butler’s American Museum. There have 
seldom been two such clever troupes at one thea're as are now to be seen 
nighily at this favorite place. The Zavistowski and Wren families are admir- 
ably adapted for the taste of the many thoussnds which crowd their perform- 
ances. It is quite a holiday treat merely to see the happy countenacces 
of the children who daily and nightly testify their delight. 


Dirricuttizs oF A French INVASION or ENGLAND.~It has 
been broadly announced in letter and pamphlet, vehemently de- 
claimed on hustings and at banquets, that an army of 100,000 men 
could be transported in twelve hours from Paris to Cherbourg. 
Those who know the facilities of French railways might have some 
doubts as to the conveyance of such a body in such a time with the 
means at their disposal. But supposing these 100,000 men, with all 
the material of war, guns, horses, &c., fairly deposited in the Camp 
de Gare, or at the gates of the dockyard, the question arises—how 
are they t» reach the shores of England? The Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes are depicted by French writers as leaping and 
charging on board ships, and carrying them bya grand charge of 
bayonets; but we are net called upon to believe that, like the saints 
of old, they can make a marvellous passage of the Channel on their 
great coats. They must be transported, and how? A hundred 
thousand men would require one hundred ships of first-class power 
for themselves alone, besides those for the guns and horses. Cal- 
culating the difference of burden and the impossibility of collecting 
so many large vessels, it may be assumed that two hundred of one 
class andthe other would be required; and this we believe to be a 
supply which the naval and maritime resources of France would not 
be equal to at one effort. HKvenif they could be furnished, where 
could they be disposed of at Cherbourg? ‘The Rade and the basins 
could not hold them, so that the space alone would compel the em- 
barkation of such a body to be a piecemeai affair, even supposing 
the necessary means to be available. 

Tus Kontnoor—It having been determined to regrind the sur- 
face of the Kohinoor diamond, so as to give to its surface new facets 
which would reflect light better than the old, it was found necessary 
to erect a small steam engine to aid in the process of grinding, 
though the stone was only an inch or so in length. So intensely 
hard is the diamond, that nothing will fairly cut it but some of its 
own dust, and this placed upon a metal wheel revolving with great 
rapidity, so great indeed, as two thousand times in a minute. In 
the present case the diamond was completely iu.bedded in a mass of 
solder, leaving exposed but the small angle or facet which was to be 
operated upon; this angle was applied to the rapidly revolving 
wheel which, with the aid of the diamond dust, gradually wore away 
the substance of the diamond and produced a new facet. 
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AUNT MARY. 


In a quiet by-street of the bustling little town of Broughton might 
be observed, not many years ago, a small house, which at first sight 
might have been deemed uninhabited, so seldom were any sounds of 
life to be heard within its tranquil walls, or busy footsteps seen em- 
erging from itsthreshold. At the back of the house, however, which 
commanded a pleasant view of the wide valley and green hills be- 
yond, the windows were hung with white curtains, and decked with 
flowers, whilst glimpses might be caught of a female form within, 
gliding noiselessly from place to place. 

This unpretending dwelling was the home of a quiet maiden lady, 
one who had truly a wide family connection, but was known to few 
beyond her own c'rcle, save the poor, the sick and those of saddened 
heart. She lived not in the world, or for the world; the petty in- 
terests, the news of the day, which ordinarily engross so large a share 
of attention amongst the inhrbitants of a country town, were to her 
matters of indifference ; but her warm heart was ever ready to share 
the joys and sorrows of those she Icved, and in spite of the tranquil 
tenor of her own life, she could be joyousas a clild when surround- 
ed by the young and the light-hearted. Her happiest hours were 
those she spent alone in her peaceful home, around which there 
breathed an atmosphere of orcer and tranquillity ; but her warm wel- 
come was ever ready to greet the numerous tribe of nieces and 
nephews who delighted to gather around the good aunt on all occa- 
sions of family festivity. Gladly did she promote the youthful pas- 
times of the merry band; and when they had turned everything 
upside down, and then taken their departure, she would quietly set 
her house to rights, rejoicing in the thought of their hapiness. 

Aunt Mary’s birthday fell in the month of May, and on that day 
it was an understood thing that none of her family went to visit her ; 
but every year, on the return of this anniversary, a dignified-look- 
ing man arrived at the first hotel in the town, and proceeded forth- 
with to Aunt Mary’s house. Therehe spent his days, from morning 
till evening, during his brief stay in the town. They took long 
walks together, and seemed constantly engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

The visits of this remarkable-looking strange gentleman to the 
elderly maiden lady, who was looked upon as very pious by her 
neighbors, at first excited mnch attention; but gradually the nine- 
days’ wonder passed away. The stranger was a literary gentleman, 
and very reserved in manner. All his works, as soon as published, 
made their appearance on Aunt Mary’s table, and her correspond- 
ence with him was frequent and uninterrupted. 

The inhabitants of Broughton had long become quite accustomed 
to this enigmatical guest; but the young nieces and nephews, es- 
pecially the former, never ceased perplexing themselves and tor- 
menting their parents with questions on the subject. ‘* Was he a 
relation of Aunt Mary’s? If so, was he related to them too? Or 
was heafriend? tut it was not usual to have such friends, was 
it?”’? The parents however were silent, and the mystery remained 
unsolved. 

Whether Aunt Mary had ever been pretty or not, was also a fre- 
quent subject of deliberation. By the side of her friend who, 
although a few years older, was still in the full vigor of manhood, 
she looked, it is true, somewhat faded; but there was a gentle grace 
in her whole being, an atmosphere of peace surrounding her, which 
imparted to her a charm beyond that of beauty or of intellect, for it 
was one which the changes of time could not efface. 

Mary’s health was very delicate, and her strength began early to 
fail her. One or other of her nieces had constantly been with her, 
and to her silent influence they were much indebted for the cultiva- 
tion of their minds; but now she begged her eldest sister to permit 
Eleanor, her favorite niece, to come and stay with her during her 
remaining days. 

The youthful Eleanor gladly acceded to the wish of her beloved 
and honored aunt, although she could not believe her health to be 
really in a declining state. ‘But, mother,’ said the young girl, 
‘* before 1 go to live with Aunt Mary altogether, you must tell me 
the history of this gentleman, otherwise I shall feel so strange when 
he comes,” 

“Yes, my child,” replied the mother, “you are right. It is 
time you should know something of this matter. I wiil gladly tell! 
you what I know myself, though that is not much. It is a curious 

istory. You know that Aunt Mary was our youngest sister, the 
darling of our whole family. We two elder sisters married during 
my dear mother’s lifetime, but Mary was scarcely fourteen when we 
lost this much-loved parent. Her death was a deep sorrow to us all ; 
but Mary could not be comforted. From this time forward her 
home was far from being a happy one. My father’s temper was 
quick—he never showed much sympathy for her trials; and shortly 
married again. Wenone of us loved our stepmother much. She 
was not unkind, but uncertain and superficial. At first she almost 
overwhelmed Mary by the vehemence of her affection; afterwards 
she seemed indifferent to her, and Mary became increasingly quiet 
and reserved, seldom conversing with any one save her pastor, and 
devoting her time chiefly to her books and flowers, of which she was 
very fond. Still at times her natural cheerfulness showed itself; 
and though she never seemed to bestow a thought upon herself, she 
was certainly very lovely.”’ 

** Am I at all like her, mamma ?” asked Eleanor. 

** Not at all, my dear; you will never be half so pretty as Aunt 
Mary was. To return, however, to my story. It befel one day that 
this strange gentleman, Mr. Ritson, being on a visit at Broughton, 
became acquainted with Mary. They appeared to like each other, 
and we all deemed it a happy event when their betrothal was an- 
nounced to us. Mary was now in her eighteenth year, and it seemed 
as though her good qualities had never until this moment been duly 
appreciated in the family. Her father, her brother, and her brothers- 
in-law appeared to have their eyes suddenly opened to perceive the 
superiority of her mind and the amiability of her disposition. Her 
stepmother, too, was seized with a fit of motherly tenderness, and 
set herself zealously to work to prepare her trousseau, &c. 

‘Mary, in the meanwhile, bloomed like a rose. She and Mr. 
Ritson suited one another admirably with their taste for study— 
books and languages. They exchanged numerous letters; and in 
spite of all their learning, seemed as happy as two children together. 
Everything in short, appeared to me to be going on well and pros- 
perously. But it struck me as time passed on that Mary now but 
seldom bent her steps to the good pastor’s house, and was very shy 
and silent when in his company. 

** They had been engaged for about six months, when tidings came 
that Mr. Ritscn was appointed to the editorship of a popular journal 
in the North. The wedding-day was now fixed, the banns had been 
published, and the wedding-dress was ready. 

**Mr. Ritson come to pay his bride a final visit, before he returned 
to bear her from her old home to the new one he bad prepared for 
her. Mary was joyous and loving as ever. Mr. Ritson was to take 
his departure by a night-coach, and the bridal pair took a Jong ram- 
ble together in the evening. 1 think they bent their steps towards 
the churchyard, which was one of their favorite resorts. Mary came 

_home full of animation, but somewhat moved, as though the conver- 
sation had been more than usually earnest; and when the hour of 
—~ ee arrived, she and Mr. Kitson bid each other a tender fare- 
well. 

** Next morning (I was then on a visit at my father’s house) Mary 
came down to breakfast looking so de:dly pale that we all felt 
alarmed, though we ascribed it to the emotion she had experienced 
on parting with her betrothed. Our stepmother wishing to cheer 
her, said, ‘ To-morrow, Mary, we will go aud complete our purchases ; 
we have scarcely a month left now before the wedding.’ To this 
Mary replied quietly, but in a subdued tone, ‘ You will have nomore 
trouble about that, mother: I shall have no wedding-day.’ 

“We all sat gazing upon herin astonishment, and should have 
believed her to be demented had she not endured, with the most | 
tranquil composure, the storm of questions and reproaches which 
now burst over her head. ‘And Mr. Ritson ?’ I at last ventured to 
inquire. ‘I bave already written to him early this morning.’ This | 
was the only answer we could extract from her. On the second day 
after this scene, Mr. Ritson arrived in a state of great agitation ; we | 
all felt for him, and hoped much from his influence. He made no 
observation as to what had passed between Mary and himeelf. Mary 
received him calmly, though with an appearance of timidity. They | 
went together into the garden, and seating themselves in the arbor | 
in which they had first pledged to each other their troth, they re- | 
mained for hours in earnest conversation. We were full of hope; | 
but at length they both came forth, pale as death ; and Mr. Ritson | 





decision, and renounce <he happiness of calling her his own. He 
then gave us each his hand, imprinted a kiss on Mary’s cheek, and 
then took his departure. : 

* Little as I could understand Mary’s conduct on this occasion, I 

itied her too much to feel any inclination to reproach her; but my 
father and mother were enraged with her. I took her to my own 
home, and at first her health seemed so much shaken that I had 
great fears for her life; but with me she enjoyed entire rest and 
quietness, and by degrees she revived. 

“One difference we ouvserved between this pair and others who 
had broken off their engagement was this—no letters or presents 
were returned on either side; but, on the contrary, the former lovers 
continued to correspond, though less frequently than before, and 
Mary always seemed as anxious about the contents of each letter as 
though her life depended on it. I could not believe that all was at 
an end between them; and when Mary had recovered her health 
and strength, | exhausted all my powers of persuasion to induce 
her to change her mind, or at least to tell me why she would not do 
fo. But gentle and yielding as she was on all other points, on this 
she wasimmovable. I must say, however, that she was in ail re- 
spects even better and more loveable than before. She seemed 
never to think of herself; so good, so gentle, so kindly to the poor 
was she—a very ministering angel upon earth. 

** When our father’s first vexation had subsided Mary returned 
home. People get accustomed to everything; and if time does not 
bring roses, itat least takes away thorns. Our father ceased to 
speak on the subject which had caused him so much irritation, and 
I believe that ere long he began to feel that, when he received back 
his pale child under his roof, he had received an angel unawares. 

‘Eight years passed on; our father died; our stepmother went 
to reside with relations ina distant town. We should all gladly 
have had Mary to live with us, but at this time the old house in 
Broughton was left to us by a distant relative, and Mary begged us 
to allow her to make it her home. Herrequest was of course readily 
granted; and from that day forward everything has gone on just 
as you have seen it. Mary and Mr. Ritson have continued to cor- 
respond; he visits her every year on her birthday—he sends her 
all his writings—but net one amongst us has ‘ever been able to dis- 
cover the cause of their separation.” 

This was all that Eleanor could learn regarding the history of her 
aunt’s life, and it only served to stimulate her curiosity to learn the 
true solution of the riddle. This curiosity was transformed by de- 
grees into an emotion of the deepest and tenderest sympathy when 
she was brought into close and daily intercourse with this beloved 
aunt, and lived under the abiding influence of her tranquil, unruffled 
and truly Christian spirit. Still she would not have ventured to ask 
a question on the subject in which she was so much interested. 

Thus their days flowed smoothly onward; but time soon proved 
Aunt Mary to be in the right with regard to her health. A wasting 
disease consumed her life, her — gradually failed, and ere 
long she was entirely confined to her bed. Eleanor would yield to 
none the dear and sacred duty of tending this beloved relative during 
her illness. ‘Ihe bond between aunt and niece became every day 
closer, and their intercourse more confiding ; the instinct of maternal 
love, which had hitherto laid dormant in Mary’s breast, now seemed 
te waken in allits strength towards the young maiden who watched 
over her with such devored care. 

It was the commencement of autumn, that season often so fatal 
to invalids. Eleanor sat by the suff-rer’s bed, gazing silently during 
the still evening hours upon the pallid features of the once lovely 
Mary. Suddenly the latter opened her hitherto half-closed eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ My child, have you written to Mr. Ritson ?” 

‘Yes, aunt, I wrote the moment you desired me to do so.” 

‘‘That is right. I think, then, that he will soon be here,” she 
said, with a gentle smile. The tears started to Eleanor's eyes, her 
heart was full to overflowing; for the first time in her life she 
ventured on the further question. 

‘Aunt, dear aunt, since you care for him so much, why, oh! 
why—— Oh. you would have made him so happy !” 

Mary laid her hand gently on the weeping girl, and replied, 
‘Dear child, I have not many days to live. You have loved me so 
well, I wonld not that you should deem me to have been capricious 
or singular. 1 will, therefore, tell you what 1 have never yet told to 
mortalear. Draw closer to me, my child; I cannot speak loud, and 
my words must be very brief. Push the lamp aside, for it dazzles 
my eyes.’ 

*¢ Eleanor, I was younger than you, almost a child, when I sat by 
my mother’s dying bed, as you now sit by mine. But, to me, to 
lose my mother was to lose my all. I was bezide myself with grief. 
1 thought by prayer to win her back from that heavenly home on 
whose threshold she seemed to stand. 1 felt as if L could not give 
her up. My mother herself was the only one who had power to 
calm my troubled spirit. That night she spoke to me long and 
tenderly, pointing me to that deep, firm, heartfelt faith which had 
been the joy and comfort of her own life ; but my sorrow ever burst 
forth anew, and I exclaimcd at length, ‘Mother, oh, dearest 
mother, how can I keep in the right way, and be good as you would 
have me be, when I no longer have you to guide me?’ ‘My child,’ 
she replied, in a grave and earnest tone, ‘you know not what you 
ask; it is notin accordance with God's will that it should be so. 
Our heavenly Father has given us His word to be a lamp to our 
path, and that lamp gives light enovgh for us. But I promise you,’ 
she added, ‘if God permits it, I will come to you, my child, if ever 
your soul should be in peril.’ These were her last words.” 

For some moments Aunt Mary ceased to speak, and then in brief 
and interrupted sentences she continued as follows: 

‘* Eleanor, Mr. Kitson was very dear to me—dearer than words 
can tell. I was aware that he did not altogether think with me; 
and the knowledge that such was the case often caused me grief, 
but I never thought of giving him up on that account. He was a 
noble-hearted man ; I had confidence in the power of love; I thought 
God would make me the instrument of leading him to a true and 
living faith. But, my child, this is a harder task than we imagine. 
Mr. Ritson has a brilliant and highly culiivated mind; the opinions 
of one we love are full of fascination for us. 1 did not avoid sacred 
subjects with him, for I was anxious for his conversion. By insen- 
sible degrees, however, his ideas and opinions glided into my mind, 
and gained possession of my heart. I thought as he did so long as 
he was by my side; when I was alone J felt in my inmost heart 
that this was not truth; but the star that hitherto beamed upon my 
path had ceased to shine for me; I could no longer look upward as 
a child does toits father. I was often unhappy, but yet 1 never 
thought of giving Mr. Ritson up. That last evening I told him all 
that was on my mind, and urburdened my whole heart to him. 
Nothing that I said, however, seemed to trouble him; he provid to 
me clearly that my present discomfort merely arose from my being 
in a transition state, and that I was on the high road to truth. 
Once more he built up before my dazzled eyes the imposing edifice of 
his reasoning theories. I can now scarcely tell how it befel, but I 
was as one entranced. I believed myself to be convinced, and 
returned home in a state of wrapt excitement; my mind awakened, 
as 1 thought, to a new life. Eleanor, on that night, in the hour of 
slumber and of dreams, I once more beheld my mother’s gentle 
face, heard once more her loving, warning voice. On awaking, my 
path was clear to me. As bis wife, 1 felt that I could not have 
resisted the influence he exercised over my mind, and | severed the 
bond which united us. He said much tome onthe subject, promised 
that he would never utter a word which could shake my faith; but 
ah! 1 well knew that a premeditated silence was often more difficult 
to resist than a direct attack, against which we are more apt to be 
prepared. My way was plain to me, and God has been very good to 
me, and blessed me far beyond my deserts. But one prayer, the 
first and last, I have daily offered to my heaven'y Father since that 
sorrowful hour; the prayer wnich has come from the very depths of 
my heart. has not yet been answered. Mr. Ritson is still an un- 
believer, and he is too true to deceire me. Were heaven itself to be 
purchased by a falsehood, he would not keep back the truth. And 
now, good night, my child!” 

Next morning a letter came; Mary read it with beaming eyes. 
‘* He has not yet received your letter, Eleanor; but he will soon be 
here.” 

Mary’s sisters came to see her. She took a tender farewell of 
each, but did not express a wish for either of them to remain. 
She lay in tranquil repose, as if expecting one for whose coming 
she longed. 

At last a carriage drove up to the door; Mr. Ritson sprang out 
and hastening breathlessly towards Eleanor, exclaimed, ‘1s she yet 
living?” ‘thank God!” was the heartielt rejoinder, as she replied 


said to my father that he felt himself compelled 1o bow to Mary’s | in the affirmative, and led him to the door of the sufferer, who ! 





neoded no preparation to be ready to receive the much-desired 
visitor. 

Lorg were the two together, until at last Eleanor ventured into 
the apartment. Mr. Ritson sat by Aunt Mary’s side, whilst she, 
supported by pillows, gazed up»n him with happy, beaming eyes. 
Her hand, clasped in his, rested upon the open Bible, the most 
precious heritage she had received from a dying mother. 

Eleanor was about timidly to withdraw, but Mary, with a gentle 
and loving smile, beckoned her towards her, and said, ‘‘ {hank God, 
my child, my prayer is heard! the sacrifice of my earthly happiness 
has not been in vain !” 

Few were the words Aunt Mary uttered after this; but she parted 
not again in this world with him from whom she had so long been 
severed. Together they partook of the sacrament, and then, witha 
smile of unutterable bliss on her pallid features, she “fel asleep.” 
Her countenance in death was heavenly in its loveliness, us though 
a ray of light from her eternal home had fallen upon her. 

‘Lhe “ still house” is now closed, perchance at some future day to 
become a busy one. Meanwhile, to the few that knew and loved 
her who once dwelt within its walls, it will ever be a spot consecrated 
by the gentle and holy image of *‘ Aunt Mary.” 








CHESS. 


Morrsy axp Sraunton.—‘‘Frére, you're on the unpopular side of the Morphy 
and Staunton question!’ Frére replies, “My cear fellow, you are mis- 
taken ; Iam on neitber side of that unfortunate misunderstanding. No one 
can possib'y admire Mr. Morphy more thanI do. I not only believe him to 
be the very best Chess-player living, but, were such a thing possible, could he 
have a month’s play with Philidor and La Bourdonnais, I believe at the end 
of that time he would win from both of them together in consultation. That is 
my opin’on of Morpiy asa Chess-player. As a man I know him to be inea- 
pable of even an intentioral discourte y. As to anything worse, Morphy and 
meancess are sntipodes. His reputation cannot be tarnished by the Jeremy 
Diddlers and Artful Dodgers who pin themselves to his skirts, even by 
refizction. But there is one single point that I do insist upon ; it is that the 
abuse of Mr. Staunton injures Chess, and I for one would be glad to see it 
discontinued. As to the discussion of ‘Pro Recto’ and ‘Savcho Panza,’ 
with that I bave nothing to do further than to admit or reject the communi- 
cations. The column or Leslie is open to all for proper Chess matter. ‘ Pro 
Recio”’ writes bis own sentiments, not mine, and I do not intend to be drawn 
into the questions between bim and ‘Sancho’ at all. Let them finish out 
their own fight. They can count me out” The above is the substance of a 
conversation held at Stauley’s roow, 144 Fuiton street, some days since, and 
explains itself. 


Cagss CLUB ON TFE Mrssourr SLopz —On the 27th of November a Cheers Club of 
some fifty members was organiz21 at Sioux City, Iowa. Suitable rooms and 
furniture have been secured, and from piesent indications the amateurs of 
the ‘‘ king of games’’ will havea good time during the coming win’ er months, 
The officers are, Colonel Robert Mea:s, Presitent ; L. D. Palmer, Vice Presi- 
dent ; Jobn H. Charles, Secretary; aod George Weare, Treasurer. 


BerGEN Pont, N. J —A Chess Club has been formed at the Point, numbering 
about a dozen members. 


ANOTHER. A Chess Club has been established at Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sorvrions Recetven.—S. N., Brooklyn (The solution is Q tks Q RP, &c.); 
Sypbax, Pawtucket, R.1I.; G. E. Dorr, Greenwich, N. Y. (The old notation 
will be retained ; W. H. C., N. Y. (Problem received.) 


To CorrEsPoNDENTS —R. H. Estes, Winona, Minn. Problem Correct.—H. C. 
AnpERson, Louisvillle, Ky. The preblem reat, without solution. we believe 
to be sound. Your No. 2is susceptible of mate in two. Try Kt tks PatQ 
Kt 4. There must be someerror in No. 3, a3 we cannot make it out satis- 
factorily —A. J. H., Kewanee, Ill. Nos, 9, 10, 11 arecorrect. On file — 
J. W., JR., Syracuse, N. Y Three move position sound. Send along some- 
thing more elaborate. This ove on file—W.H. C, N. ¥. Ditto, ditto.— 
J. B.C., Nasiiville, Tenn. Problem correct.—l’. H., Jr., Providence, R. I. 
H-reafter you will confer a favor by sendieg solution with problem. ‘The 
four-move position we think sound and very pretty. All of the above-men- 
tioned correct problems are on file for insertion.—C, H. A., Marysville, N. Y. 
Answered by ma'l —W. EaGieron, Montreal, Canada. We do not think that 
draugh's and Chess work well together. Must ref-r you to some Chess book 
astotheopsning. Walker’s translation of Jaevisch is a goodone. Prosperity 
to your new club —W. N. B, Petersburg, Va. Problem wll receive atten- 
tion, Shall! be happy to exumine the game spoken of.—CyoGset, Detroit, 

_ Mich. Will give the problem early notice.—S. Loyp, Florence, N. J. Have 
written to you. Thanks forthe position. All communications intented for 
the Brooklyn Eagle Chess column may be desigoated as such, and addressed 
to us, box 2495, New York city.—W. B , Cobourg, C. W. The remittance for 
the new Chess men is to hand. In a few days they will be dispatched to you. 
Address hereafter box 2495. 


PROBLEM No. 178.—By 8. Loyp. White to play and checkmate 
in three moves. 
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Gane played by Mr. Harrwirz withou' sight of men or board, against Mr. 
Knott, member of the Brooklyn Chess Club, now on a visit to Europe, 


Whirr. DLLCK. WHITE. BLACK 

Mr. H. Hr. K. Mr H. Mr. KE. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27 PtoQR4 QtoK 2 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 28 P toQ Kt5 Bto QKt2 
3K KttoB3 PtoK Bt4 29 PtoQR5 P tks P 
4Pt0oKR4 PtoK Kt5 3) PtoQKt6 PteQR3 
5K KttoK 5 PtokKR4 St QtoQRra PtoQ4 
6K BtQLb4 K Kt toR3 $2 P tks P B tks P 
7PtoQ4 P to Q3 33 QtoKB4(ch) KtoKt2 
8 K KttoQs PtoK B6 34 Kt tks B R tke Kt 
9 P tks P KBto K2 85 QtoK4 Q to QR6 (eh) 
10 OBtoK Kt5 B tka B 36 K to Kt eq QtoQKts (ch) 
11 PiksB Q tks P 87 QtksQ P tks Q 
12 PtoKBS QtoK Kt3 38 K to Q sq R tks R (ch) 
138 @KttoBs QKtto BS 59 R tka R K tks P 
14 Bie QktsS QBtoQ2 40 NR to Q6 (ch) K toQ Kt4 
15 Btke Ks Btks B 4 »Kt2 PtoK Kt6 
16 OtoK2 Castles Q sida ‘2K Kt3 PtoK Kt7 
7P0Q5 BwQ 43 BR to Q5 (ch) KtoQBus 
18 Casileson Qside PtoK BS 44 Rito Q sq PtoK RS 
19 Oto K3 K to Q Kt eq 45 K tks P rrooKR6 
20 PtoK BS Q to K sq 46 Kt to Q 4 (ch) KtoQKts8 
21 QtoQ4 Kt io K Kt eq 47 KttoK BG PtoK R7 
22 QRtoK Ktrq KRti RS 48 Kc tks P R tks Kt 
238 KttoK D4 PwoQbBb4 49 Rio K Kt sq Ktt»K 2 
24 PtksPerpassant B tks P 50 Pio Q&A P to K R 4 (ch) 
25 KrtoKk6 RtoQ2 fl Ktok4 Kt ths K BP 
26 PtoQKt4 PwQkKt3 White resigned. 


SorvTion to Propiew 177.—B tks P (ch); P iks P; RtoB7; any move: R 
mates, 


The Infinence of a Smile.—Who can tell the value of asmile? It 
costs the giver nothing, but is beyord price to tee erring and relenting, the 
sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It diserms malice—subdues — 
—turns malice to love—revenge to kindness, and paves the darkest path with 
gems of sunlicht. A smile on ths brow betrays a kind heart, a pleasant friend, 
an affectionate brother, a duti ul son, and a bapPy hasband. It adds a charm 
to beauty, it decorates the face of the deformed, and makes lovely women re- 
semble au ange! of paradise. 
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GHRISTMAS-EVE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wuew Tom at eve come: home from plough, 
And brings the mistletoe’s green bough, 
With milk white berries spotted o’er 

And sbakes it the sly maids beiore, 

Then hangs the trophy up on high— 

Then Christmas and his train are nigh. 


Glad Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him welcome now; 
F’en wan’ will dry its tears iv mirth, 
And crown him with a holly bough. 
Each house is swept the day before, 
And windows stuck with evergreens; 
The snow is besom’d from the door, 
And comfort crowns the cottage scenes 


A PARISIAN ROMANCE—ALFRED DE MORNEY. 
We have had but small cause of mirth during the week; the 
fashionable world alone has been amused by the déconfiture of one 
of its most favored sons, from whom it had expected better things, 
and towards whom it hesitates not to manifest its displexsure ll 
have heard of the beau fils par excellence, tre lion du jour, Count 
Alfred de Morney, whose reputation for fashion, extravagance and 
lady-killing has extended beyond the Straits of Dover and reached 
to the Land’s End, and then even crossed the Atlantic, where at 
New Orlears it yet surmounts every other. Count Alfred had set 
out fr'm Paris in the summer, with the firm determination of ran- 
sacking all the eaux for arch wife, as health, good looks and for- 
tune were all gradually disappearing through the exaggerated abuse 
he had made of ail, and the only remedy in this case admitted by 
the French dandy is found in the person of a rich bride, no matter 
whence she comes nor what her appearance, age or antecedents. 

The young Frenchman of the present day will face any danger, 
brave any peril, defy any threat but that of poverty. And thus, in 
choosing a bride, you will find th yvoung French nobleman, although 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


full of love of art, full of the tastes of * gentemen, shrink neither 
from ugliness, old age nor vulgarity. Nothing alarms him, and, 
like his great ancestors on the field of battle, he recoils but from 
one reproach ; and although it be not the same, yet still it would 
not be the less keenly felt, and is, therefore, as carefully avoided. 

Count Alfred’s search had been successful. At Baden he met 
with the heiress of a German fournisseur, who had inherited from 
her father several millions of florins and a hump of goodly size, 
which latter, during the lifetime of her parents, condemned her to 
that single blessedness which is praised ty all and envied by none. 
The plain features and capricious temper which she brought in 
dowry were her own; she owed them to no one, and so the dot was 
complete. The heiress could not fail to be captivated by the charm- 
ing manners and insinuating attentions of Count Alfred; and soon 
were the several millions of florins, the flourishing hump and the 
ugly features regarded as his future property. 

The capricious temper, however, still remained in the lady’s own 
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CURISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY—AN ENGLISH SUENK. 


keeping, and Count Alfred in vain endeavored to secure it to serve | 


his purpose. It was agreed that Paris should be ‘he place which 
should behold the crowning joy of Count Alfred and the transfer of 
the old banker’s florins into his impoverished coffers. Accordingly, 
they both arrived here together, and both occupied apartments of 
the first class at the Hétel du Louvre. Count Alfred, sure of a 
speedy release from all pecuniary care and anxiety, spent freely and 
generously, as he used to do before his father’s fortune had melted 
away, and therefore regaled the lady, his friends, and, above all, 
himself, witheverything of the dearest, the handsomest and best. 
Six weeks of happiness flew on thus in the enjoyment of every 
good thing which this life can offer. The trousseau w s the great 
object of the lady's studies, an) Count Alfred exercised a becoming 
dose of daily patience by assisting and advising in its purchase. 
He was quizzed unmercifully, of course, railed at most pitilessly, 
abused most foully by his friends for the meanness with which he 
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begun to faire des scénes, and the lady, having remained lon 
enough in Paris to find out that, in this capital of the civilize 
world, no matter what shape the ages Bow} assumes, it is alway 
welcome in the eyes of youth, valor and nobility, has decl red he 
intention of returning home to consider of the step she was about t - 
enter upon too rashly, and has just left the Hétel du Louvre, leavin - 
the debt incurred there by Count Alfred still unpaid. The disco 
fiture of the Count may be well imayined, and scurvy tongues 
say that the cause of this change in the lady's sentiments may be 
ascribed to the numerous offers she received while remaining here— 
some of them much more calculated to satisfy her amour-propre and 
ambition than that made by the Count The knowing ones have 
already discovered motive for suspicion in the absence from Paris of 
the young Duc de ——, who disappeared at the same time as the 
humpbacked demoiselle; and great anxiety is manifested by Count 
Alfred’s friends to learn in what direction he has taken flight. The 
expectant bridegroom, grown irritated for the first time during the 


course of his true love, declares his intention of following the lady, 
and, if he finds the Duke has been playing him false, challenge him 
forthwith to mortal combat. Thus, itis not unlikely that we may 
behold the moral en action suited to our present day—'wo young, 
handsome and fashionable French noblemen crossing swords for the 
bright eyes of an old German fraulein, with a hump on her back. 


Scene in a Senate.—As a contrast to the behavior prevalent in our Con- 
gress, we c>py from a German paper: “‘ An incident occurred during a recent 
sitting of the Assembly of the States of Mecklerburz, which caused consider- 
able seosa ion. Io the middle of an animated discussion on religious tolerance, 
M. d» M:itzan made use of a provocation to M. Pogge-Taebitz. who replied that 
he could not accept the challenge, as he had, in consequences of being con- 
demned for takiog part in a fatal duel, made a vow never to fight another. M. 
de Pluskow, a friend of M. de Maltzan, then rose, ani callel M Pogg2-Taebitz 


was guilty; but for this he cared not; he only feared that something | coward. Oo hearing th's insulting word, the whole assembly rose and pro- 


might happen to prevent the accomplishment of his wishes. And 
sure enough, the capricious_temper to which_we have alluded has 


tested with such energy against the language used, that M. de Pluskow was 
obliged to retract it.” 








Jax, 8, 1859.) 
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OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 


Edited by Michael Phelan. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE GAME. 


Tur Bruarp Tastz is so well known in this country, that an elaborate de- 
scription of it is unnecessary. Its frame is generally made of rosewood, oak or 
mahogany. Its surface or ‘“ bed” is of marble, wood or slate, and is covered 
with green cloth of a very fine description. Its length is from ten to twelve 

feet long. and its width is exactly half its leo At its four corners, and in 
’ the middle of each side are pockets of netted silk fer the reception of the balls. 

The Curnions, composed of a combination of elastic substances, surround the 
table on ali sides, and like it are covered with cloth. 

The Cox is the instrument by which the balls are set in motion. Itisa 
tapering ashen wand, from four feet six to five feet and a half in length, and is 
tipped with leather ; its weight should be about twice and a half that of the balls 
to be J ye with. The writer plays with a cue five feet two inches in length 
and ‘sixteenths of an inch in diameter at the point. The eue isa most 
im t part of billiard machinery, and should be selected with care. 

Batts should be mace of the best ivory, and of the same size and weight. 
Those now used in this country are two and three-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter, and about seven ounces in weight. In the American game four balls are 
used—two white (one of which bears a spot as a distinctive mark), one a light 
and the other a deep red. 

The Rest or ArtiFicaL Brings is used when the player’s ball is too far away 
to admit of reaching it without this artificialaid. It is a wand of ash, the end 
of which is fixed in a flat cross-piece, haviog on its upper side three or four 
notches, in one of which the plaver rests his cue in playing, when, as above 
remarked, the position of the ball to be struck makes it impossible for bim to 
form with his left hand the natural bridge. 

Cuatk is applied to the leather end of the cue to prevent its slipping when it 
comes in contact with the ball, an accident which is technically termed a mis- 
cue. The chalk used for this purpose should be of the best French brand. 


THE ATTITUDE IN PLAYING. 


The pupil should be especially careful to acquire a attitude. This is 
the groundwork of his success asa player. If his attitude be ungraceful— 
which means unnatural and uneasy—he may rest assured that his playing will 
be incorrect. Bad habits are easily acquired, but hard to be got rid of. Let 
the pupil spare no pains to make a good attitude a habit, and he will be amply 
rong by his future progress in the game. He will build his edifice of pro- 

cy on a solid basis. 

The student’s attitude must, in the first place, be perfectly easy and natural 
—nothing stiff or constrained about it. His left foot should be slightly ad- 
vanced, in a straight line, the right drawn backwards and pointing outwards, 
to the extent and at the angle most familiar and convenient to the player The 
left arm should be extended and supported on the table by the tips of the fin- 
gers and the junction of the palm avd wris (which position of the hand con- 
stitutes the natural bridge). His body should be perfect'y balanced, and shou'd 
form an acute angle with the side of the table at which he stands. The taper- 
ing end of the cue should rest in the natural groove formed by the elevation of 
the thum» ; the thick end should be grasped in the right hand, loosely while 
being drawn back preparatory to the s'rose, and firmly at the moment of 
contact with the ball The cue should be held ina perfectly horizontal position, 
except in the case of some particular strokes which will be described io the 
proper place. Beginners should pay especial attention to this It should be 
impelled chiefly by the fore-arm, while the body shoul remain per‘ectly steady, 
as the slightest swaying motion of it will give a false direction to the stroke. 
The speed of the cue, and not the weight of the body, gives strength to the 
stroke. 

The following engraving will illustrate our remarks: 
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A LADY’S ATTITUDE. 


The attitude of ladies in playing billiards is simplified, from the fact that 
they ignore the natural bridge and the cue. They use the Macs, which is a 
sort of cue, whose smallest end terminates in a flat portion slightly turned up. 
This portion, which is called the Lead, is rested on the table, in contact with 
the ball which is to be played. The thick end is rested between the thumb 
and second finger, so that the eye may sight the ball aleng the entire length 
of the mace. To give the stroke, the forefinger is brought firmly to the end 
held betweea the thumb and second finger. The accompanying illustration 
shows the correct attitude of a lady in playing billiards. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 
As the making of a correct bridge is of paramount importance to the student, 











we 
dercribed it in treating of the general attitude. 


about eight incbes from the ball to be struck. 
of the wrist and palm of the band and the tips of the fingers, the knuckles 
forming the apex of a triangl’, of which the fingers and the peim of the hand 
are the side, the length of the ba.e between the extremities of the fingers and 
the wrist to be determined by the convenience of the player. The thumb is 
firmly elevated at the side, and forms, with the forefinger, a groove 

the eve is made to work. The hand sb 

give solidity to the bridge. [he cut representing the attitude in playing like- 
wi-e shows the position of 
be observed. 


will repeat the manver of its formation, though we have incidentally 


Tbe Natural Bemee is formed by placing the left band on the table, at 
It is rested upon the junction 


in which 
ould be firmly pressed on the table to 


the hand in forming the bridge, and the angle to 





DIAGRAM OF SHOT. 






































AN EIGHT SHO FOR EXPERT PLAYERS. 


Dirrcrions How To Mskg It —Strike the cue ball 4% R. 4% A. QP. 234; the 
object ball to be hit 4% L , as indicated in diagram. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN DESCRIBING DIAGRAMS. 


Tue Cur Batt.—A. stands for above the centre of the ball; B., for below it; 
R., to the right of it; L., to the left; and D, for diagonal. Q.P. neans the 
strength or quanti y of power with which the cue ball must be struck. We 
describe as follows: QP. No. 1, strength enough to make the ball roll from the 
string to the lewer cushion and back to the head cushion. QP. No 2: from 
the string to the lower cushion, back to the head cu hion, and from that to 
opposite the centre pocket. To propel it from the string to the opposite 
cushion, thence back ‘o the head, ana from that back to the lower cushion is 
QP. No.3 QP. No. 4 is sufficient force to propel the ba'l from the string to 
the lower cushion, back to the head c 1shion, back to the lower cushion again, 
and thence half-way down the table Fuller directions, illustrated with 
diagrams, will appear as our lessons progress. 


TIEMANN v. Merritt.—The mat.h between these gentlemen, which was to 
have taken place on the 24th ult., did not take place, Mr. Merritt failing to 
appear. The forfeit was handed to Tiemann. The match was to have been 
1,000 points, Amer’can game, pocketing the ball once off ihe spot. 


BILLIARDS IN New OrLEANS.— At Miller’s Southern Billiard Rooms twe matches 
have been lately played between Mr. F. A. Chase, of Buckley’s Minstrels, an‘ 
an amateur of New Orleans. The games were played on a carom table, 200 
points up. The result was as follows: First game, Chase made 169 points; 
opponent, 200; winning by 31 points. Second game, Chase, 200 points; oppo- 
— 177; won by Chase by 23 points. The stakes were $25 and $50 respec- 
tively. 

Tue Derroir Buuarp Matcu.—Mr. Phelan has received a letter from Mr. 
Seerieter, of Detroit, in which the later gentleman states that the article in the 
Detroit Free Press, with regard to his taking up Vr. Phelan’s challeoge, was 
published without his knowledge or consent. He bad merely iotimated his 
willingness to play that gentleman, provided his (Mr. 8.’s) friends could raise 
the required amount. Mr. Seerieter further states that he is ready, but that his 
backers are not. These gentlemen, he says, may fail in raising £5,000, but 
if Mr. Phelan would consent to play for $2,000 the matter could be arranged. 
This, in the face of Mr. Phelan’s repeated and well-known resolution not to 
lose his time and neglect his business for the period sapeesecy Se arrange and 
complete a ma'ch for less than $5,000, amounts to nothing. r. Seerieter is, 
however, doing all he can to raise the amount required, according to Mr. 
Phelan’s challenge, and Mr Phelan wishes that his efforts may be crowned 
with success. Mr Seeriter’s disclaimer of any intention of taking Mr Phelan 
by surprise is needless, as far as Mr. P. is concerned; be has too much confi- 
dence in Mr. Seerieter’s honor to give credit to such a rumor, even fora 
moment 


Oxrrcary.—We regret to have to announce the demise, in Detroit, of Mr. 
George seerieter, formerly ot Boston, ond brother of Mr. John Seerieter, of 
Detroit. Like the latter gentleman, Mr. George Seerieter was a distinguished 
billiard player, and was considered at one time one of the first players in the 
Eastern States. 

It is also our painful duty to chronicle the decease, in this city, of Mr. Tobias 
> O’Connor, sen., one of the oldest billiard manufacturers in the United 

tates. 





Fyousn Biturp News.—Mr. John Fleming has made a match with Jobn 
Roberts to play 1,000 points up, receiving 400 odds, for the sum of £26 a side 
The match was to be played at Lower Music Hall, Edinburgh, December 
2ist, 1858. We shall give the result as soon as possibie. 

Tue RoBerTs 4ND Bow es Matcn, which was to have been played at Bowles’s 
Rooms, Manebester, on the 9th December last, has not been reported in any of 
the English papers received by the last steamer. Im our next we hope to be 
able to give a report of the matter. 








CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—ST. LEU EFFECTS HIS ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILE. 


St. Lev had been incarcerated nearly six weeks, when the event occurred that 
brought him so unexpectedly into collision with Corbé and Riquelet; his feel 
ings —_ which occasion may readily be conceived but with difficulty ex- 
pressed. 

It was easy for him to infer that there individuals were mutually ignorant of 
each other’s nefarious design—for the hurried manner in which Corbé con- 
cealed himself on the approach of Fatber Riquelet, and the precipitancy of his 
flight, coupled with the observations of the Jesuit, left no doubt of this fact— 
but the threats that fell from Ru, when the latter quitted him, partly opened 
his eyes to the design of this individual in bringing them all together, as if by 
chance, on the same identical night 

The fact was that Corbé and Riquelet had long meditated—unknown to each 
other—the same project against the maiden, but had been compelled to defer 
its execution until they co..ld secure Ru’s connivance, without which the ac- 
complishment of their base design was impracticable. But this individual, 
though he accepted their large bribes, alwsys invented some new pretext jor 
breaking his promise, in the hope of extorting more money from them; or ad- 
mitted them to Julie’s cell only when sister Bridget was there, who, schoo'ed 
by him, insisted upon the letter of the regulations of the chateau, and reso- 
lutely refused to qui: her priscner for an instant. On discovering, however, 
the connection between St. Leu and Julie, Ru suddenly changed his plan of 
operations, and spurred by a love of mischief, determined to gratify the wisbes 
of ali parties, afrer his own peculiar fashion, and ina manner they little anti- 
cipa ed. The result of his mi-chievous plot has been shown; and in carrying 
out of thesame he displayed more policy than may at first be imagined, 
though his motives for acung as he did might perhaps not bear scrutiny. By 
involving the principal parties, Corbé and Riquelet, he sought to screen him- 
self from the p mt that any accidental or wilful discovery of the affair, 


as it 


‘tention to the few questions St. Leu addressed him, with respec’ 


regarded himself avd St. Leu, would certainly entail; the entire onus of 
which the malice of either party might easily fx upon h‘m. 

Bat though frustrated in their intention, the two criminals did not lose sight 
of it, and having determined thenceforward to act in concert, once more 

to gain over Ru to their purpose, who, however, pointedly refus'd to lend 
them his further co-operatiou; upon this ensued the scene to which D’ Argen- 
son became so unexpectedly a witness. 

On the morning after his interview with Julie, St. Leu’s cell underwent a 
second scrutiny, under the superintendence of Monsieur de Joncas, Ru. and an 
assistant jailer; every niche was scrupulously inspected; the bed and the mat- 
trass were unsewn and turned over, and even the iron bars at the window ex- 
amined, in order to ascertain whether the prisover had attempted to loosem 
them; all this in silence, nor did Monsieur de Joncas pay ly + least at- 
t to 

ble duration of his captivity, but having accomplished his task, quitted the 
cell, followed by Ru and his companion. 

At his usual hour the porte cléfs again appeared with his priconer’s after- 
neon meal, when he informed him that he (St. Leu) would shortly be removed 
to the tower of the Comté. 

** T overheard St. Marc and Corbé talk about it,” said he; ‘*there’s some- 
body there now, but he’s going »wey in a week or ten days.” 

‘And is there any likelihood of my being liberated ?”’ inqu'red St. Leu. 
‘‘Can’t eay,’? responded the porie-cléfs; ‘‘haven’t heard; don’t think there 
is much—better try and make yourself happy !’’ 

** And Jalie—the young lady.”’ 

“IT know,” observed Ru, nodding his head and siting his eye; “down 
there! Haven’t heard anything about her either; tell youif Ido I a 
because you broke Riquelet’s bead! I wish it had been Corbé’s! ah! ah 
Don’t be afraid,”” continued he, creeping up clese to St. Leu, and whi ; 
‘don’t be afraid of anything happening to her; she’s got a friend, he’s my 
friend too, now! perhaps you know him; his name’s Jacques! He’s D’ 
son’s friend too, and comes here very often, and he promised me lots of if 
I prevented any barm from coming to her! Do you know Jacques, eh?” 
St Leu intimated that he did not. 
“Oh !”” ejaculated the porte-cléfs musingly, and abruptly departed. 
This intelligence concerning Jacques’ interest in Julie filled the young lover’s 
heart with various surmises of the most conflicting kind, nS, him 
at last more at rest as to the likely issue of any further attempt that the 
Jesuit or the lieutenant-governor might be tempted to make upon her. She 
ba‘ spoken to him of Jacques; the letter he held from Jeanne to her sister 
likewise mentioned his name; thus, of his friendship he could entertain no 
doubt. whilst Ru, in affording him a proof of its potency, left him ful! of hope 
== the effects he might expect it to produce in plishing the rel 

ulie. 
His mind being comparatively tranquil on this score, he began again 
ponder over his own fate, as he had already often done sioce his incarceration; 
and now it was that the despair to which he became a prey spurred his inven- 
tion to mature a plan of escape from the horrors that perhaps awaited him; 
he therefore commenced his preparations. 

To conceal these from the vigilance of his jailers was the first great —— 
for though Ru’s visits took place, for the most part at fixed times, to which he 
was now pretty well accustomed, he was never certain but that he might drop 
in at other hours, as he bad done that morning for instance, accom 
one or another of the functionaries of the fortress; from which con’ 
had everything to apprehend, as his cell was likely again to be subjected to 
examination. Besides this, he had time against him, for he resolved not to 
afford his jailers the opportunity of changing his abode, and porsessed few 
materia's for the manufacture of the chief article he required, namely, a — 
long and strong enough to enable him to reach the di'ch, from his poin' of 
descent at the summit of the tower; but nothing daunted, he went vigorously 
to work upon such articles as he had, and before Ru returned with his morning 
meal, had completed a portion of his task. 

Judging of the height of the towers from that of his cell, from the number 
of stories, and the space between each, he calculated upon requiring about a 
hundred and twenty feet of rope; but great was his dismay when he discovered 
that every available article of wearing apparel that be possessed, added to the 
sheets and blankets of his bed, would not, when twisted into strands of the 
requisite strength, make up more than half the necessarv quantity; still he 
wrought op with increasing a°siduity, until he had no more materials to work 
with, save his outward ga: ments, the sacking of his bed, the slight cords that 
held it together, and the bed-clothes themselves In this «ilemma be 
indisposition, in order to have a show of excuse for not getting up, and so far 
imposed upon Ru as to induce this individual to supply bim with an udditional 
blauket and coverlet; these rapidly shared the fate of the others, so that on 
the fifth day from the commencement of his task, be had, by weaving all these 
articles together in strips, into what is by sailors called ‘twice laid ” com- 
pleted a rope of tolerable strength, and of fourteen lengths, each length aver- 
aging about five feet 

As the only materials he now had at hand to finish the rope could not be 
used witbout attracting Ru’s attention to their disappesrance, St. Leu found 
it neces-ary to fix upon a night for making the contemplited attempt, purpos- 
ing to at‘ain the platform by means of the chimuey, and thence, with the as- 
sistance of the rope, to descend into the great ditch, and gain the Seine through 
the small moat by which the former was fed 

He had no time to wait for a favorable opportunity; wherefore, as the 
we: season were very long and very dark, he cho-e the following even 

sixth after bis in'‘erview with Julie, though the difficulties that threa' 
him were materially augmented by the fact of a large quantity of snow havi 
fallen, rendering a discovery by the sentinels more to be apprehended ; the 
ng # ee yet cast, he had gone too far to recede, and deluy might prove fatal 
to his proj ct. 

That day fled but slowly, the night c:me and waned, bnt more slowly still ! 
would to-morrow never «awn! ob, yes! the morrow came, and with it snow 
and wind! noon-tide too passed, and still the snow fell and the wind blew! 
night succeeded, with more snow and move wind. St. Leu watched the white 
flakes as they d ded, and listened to the howling of the storm; the sound 
pleased him ; seven o’cluck s:ruck, his heart leaped, the time he had so an- 
xiously looked forward to had arrived. 

As soon as Ru had paid bim his last visit, St. Leu took out the rope and ex- 
amived it length by length, subjecting it to the beaviest strain he was cap- 
able o*, with a view to test its strength, the result proved sevisfactory; to com- 
plete it was his next ta-k, and to this be applied hims+lf with an earnestness 
anc an energy of purpo-e that the emergency increased tenfold. Every artiele 
in the cell available as a subsiitute for yarn now came inio requisition, the 
sacking ot his wretched coach, the old and balf-rotten green serge of the same 
that served for curtains, all that remained of his bedding, even to the tiek of 
the mattrass, his own outer garments, coat, waistcoat, neckerchief, every 
rhred of raiment was turned to account | Be stationed himeelf pear the nar- 
row window of his cell, end listened as he worked to the chimes that marked 
the fleeting hours; eight o’clock—nine—ten | still his task remained incomplete 
eieven struck—then midnight ! another baif hour and all would be ready | at 
last his work was done ! 

Having again assured himself of the strength of his rope, as far as the means 
for so doing would allow, he coiled it over his left arm, and with a firm hegrt, 
commenced his perilous adventure. 

With some difficulty be forced his way up the narrow chimney as far as the 
elbow, where the obstruction existed which he had cleared away, as related in 
a former chapter; here, over his head, an iron bar similar to the one he had 
already bent aside stopped his egress; however, be at Jast succeeded in re 
moving it alxo, and soon gained the aperture above, which was rage oe | — - 
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enough. to afford his body a passage; indeed, bad be retaived his clot 

could not have got through it. On gaining the top he was rejoiced to find thet 
the storm continued with unabated violence, and that the wind, which blew 
most boisterously, came from the north-east, placing him to leeward of the 
sentinels. The night, too, was very black, though the snow. that 

and whieh still continued to drift blindiogly in every direction, save s‘raigh 
down, rendered surrounding ob,ects perfectly distinguishable, so that he evuld 
even plainly discern the sentry-boxes at the further eod of the placform; one 
of these stood not forty feet from the aperture he lay concealed io, which, for- 
tunately for him. was -ituated at the angle the towe~of the Bertaudiére formed 
with the 'y that ted it with the Baziniére, so that he could recon- 
noitre unperceived; the unlouked-for circum<tance startled him at first, but a 
few miuuts sufficed to res‘ore his courage, for he soon remarked that the sen- 
tinel had taken refuge withir, leaving the road as free; bardly 
daring to draw breath, be gradually emerged from his iding-place. shivering 
and benumbed, and as the neighboring clocks struck one, set his feet upon the 
pla'fo'm; there was now no receding 

Cautiously he crept on his bands and knees to the nearest eee ge 
under cover of the piece of field ar illery with which it was furnished, p 
to a'tach his rope to the wheel thereof, taking the precaution to cast the coil 
over the battlements ready for use. This operation occupied some time, for 
his hands and limbs were not only chafed, swoilen and lacerated, but deadened 
from the effects of cold, so that he could herdly use them. At length, how- 
ever, he completed his task in safety, and having ascertained that the rope was 
securely fastened, cautiously raised himself for the purpose of comm his 
fearful descent, when the sentinel suddenly came out of his box and 
parading the platform, passing backwa:ds and forwards within twenty paces of 
the embrasure in which he now again lay crouched, a prey to the severest 
mental and bodily anguish that can be conceived. 

Twice, when the vigilant guardian’s back was turned, did St. Leu to- 
wards the embrasure with the design of placing that barrier between 
and twice was he compelled to forego his intention, for the soldier’s walk was 
so short his face might be said to have been turoed almost always one way. 
But hesitation now was madness, for the success of his at'empt depended upon 
his decision and firmness. Taking advantage, therefore, of the same favorable 
opportunity that had twice offered itrelf, St. Leu bounded towards the battle- 
ment, when a fierce gust drove the blinding sieet and svow ivto the sentry’s 
face, causing him to turn suddenly round. He caught sight of the strange 
figure before him. ‘he click of the musket, the qui-vive told St. Leu that he was 
discoverec. Dashing forwards, unarmed, naked, as he was, he grasped the 
man by the throat, and a shor. but desperate struggle ensued, during which 
the musket discharged. Plscing his foot in the middle of the soldier's body, 
he wrenched the weapon from hi: grasp, and swinging it over his head, with 
the butt-end laid him senseless at his feet. The next moment he hung 
suspended in the air—he had commenced his frightful descent. 

Ovher sentinels quickly rushed to the succor of the'r comrade, but stupefied 
by exposure to the inclement night, gazed about for the fugitive in every 
direc'ion but the right one, discharging their p‘eces in the air in order to 
arouse the garrison The alarm now became general, though some time 
elap-ed first, for the wiod was so high it drowned the vociferations of the 
soldiers on the towers bawling out to their comrades on the roundaway, who 
knew not where to look nor what to do, until one of them peresived a white 
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ioe one in midway air, rapidly descending from the towers into the 
teb, at which he levelled his musket and fired, but without effect, although 
it served to pot his comp2nions en the proper ‘rack. " 

St. Len had by this time ce-cended more than balf way. but his position was 
frightful in the extreme. Having nothing to steady his dese-nt, he was 
swinging about backwards and forwsrds, in imminent danger of being dashed in 
pieces a aiost the massive stonework, and owe: hix safety only to bis presence 
of mind, which he still retained even at that critical juncture. His sole aim 
was to resch the ditch beneath him, which he saw was frozen over, for the 
snow ‘ay thick upon the surface of the ice. He therefore continued lowering 
himse'f, heedless of the uproar or of the strife of the elements that raged 
above and around and on all sides of him, his only fear being as to the strength 
of the rope, upon which the strain inereased every moment, causing it now 
and then to crack, and remioding him of the frail mat: rial it was composed of 
g0 vividly, that bis fingers secmed to interrnga‘e each tbresd, as if to ascertain 
the safety of that particular one on which his life was at that precise moment 
hung. 

He had yet a distance of some twenty-five or thirty feet to descend, when to 
his utter dismay he came to the end of his rope, and at the same instant he 
felt that somebody was pclling at it above. A moment’s hesitation—orly a 
moment’s, but what a moment that !|—he loosed his held and dropped. A rush 
of air, a suspension of breath, a stunning blow, a sensation of his bones being 
all >roken at orce, and the next instant be was immersed in water, and mud, 
and ice, end snow, and blinding darkness! But I'fe, life was his only thought, 
notwithstanding. He rose to the surface and pushed sside the broker, jagged 
masses of ice, succeeded in gaining a feoting upon a firmer portion. He had, 
however, escaped one dvnger only to ercounter another é 

He was yet separated from the small moat, wh ch be sought to gain, by the 
whole width of the great ditch, into which he bad fallen, and the space be- 
tween the Bertaudére avd the | azinitre towers, a distance of nearly seventy 
yards, in traverrirg which bis person would offer a sure mark to the sentinels 
on the roundaway, who were aware of his position, Fortunstely, however, 
the biting wind blew direct in their faces, driving before it a shower of tiny, 
frozen ariows that nearly deprived them ef vision, the in‘olerable pain 
diverting their attention from the fugitive to themselves. St. Leu scramb'ed 
forwards on all jours, the ice cracking and bending and breaking under him, 
until he reached the middle of the great dite», when a shot from one of the 
sentinels, for he was now within twenty yards of the roundeway, took effect 
on bis person, passing « bl quely through the fleshy part of his arm. Regard- 
less of the anguish and of the additiona! danger to which be was now exposed, he 
started to his feet, bounced forwards and reached tbe small moat. 

This meat, which likewise formed the outermost boundary ot the gardens of 
the arsenal, communicated with the Seine, and was about forty feet wide and 
of the reme depth as the great di'ch; over it. at about fourteen or fifteen yards 
from its point of junction with the Jatter, fell a triple drawbridge, defendei on 
the inver side by a corps de garde Hearirg the shots aud the shouts of their 
comrades. the soldiers on duty here lowered the bridge and rusbed in a mass 
into ibe first outer court, in order to learn the cause of the outery. They 

assed within twenty feet of the wounded and trembling fugitive, who, the 
better to conces! h'mseif, croucted down in the snow. He saw them run 
across the bridge and bear their halloos to their comrades; he heard, too, 
the chains of the great crawbridge clank and its ponderous hirges grate; he 
could see the flash and flicker of their t rches, and distinguith the tramp of 
his pursuer’s footsteps drawing every instant nearer a: d nearer; then a shout 
of exultation. They were on his track; the snow had betrayed the direction 
he had taken. : 

Li'e—life—liberty—Julie ! and again ke rushed onwards—gssping—exbaust- 
ed—another shout ! they were nearer! apo'her effort, and he could place the 
massive cuter wall of the Basiile between them and him! On! on! on! over 
the rotting ice, cr immersed in the gelid waters that it covered! now wading 
through them—now rcrambling over the unsafe masses on its surface, or leap- 
ing a: d running when a footing o‘ered; but still on—on—on |! 

St. Leu had now gained tbat portion of the smaller mcat where it was 
traversed by the outer wali of the Bastile, a small arch of about five feet in 
length—the thickness of the wall—forming the junction between it and the 
meat of the arsenal gar?ens. But here—between him and bis liberty—a for- 
midable barr er in‘erpo:ed i'self in the shape of a barrow-formed grating, fixed 
into the arch and descending to with n a foot of the water-mark, anc at the 
bottom of which bristied a chevaux-de-frize; he hesitated; it was only for a 
moment; the vo'ces and the tramp of foorsteps iu his rear told him he was 
lost if he paused Jonger! He drew one long breath, burst through the rotten 
ice wi'h his feet, and plunged! along hall-minute fol'ower! a noise as of a 
thousand drvms beating all at once, or of 98 many guns going off at the same 
moment, filled his ears; still he groped on benesih the wa'er, guiding himeelf 
by the bank—then h's head touched a substance; with his last remnant of 
strength he forced upward:—he breathed again—the last barrier was passed— 
he was free ! 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE PURSUIT. 


Yes! free! free as ihe derk masses ef clouds that, pursued by the fnrious 
blast, rushed through the heavens above! Free as the unruly blast itself that 
drove them alvng ; or as the broa! flakes of snow that drifted, thick and fast, 
in every direction around him! But what cared he for those dark masses of 
clouds, or for the furious blast that drove them, or for the blinding snow they 
vomited! He could held out bis cheek to that furious blast, or Jet it buffet his 
exbausted, broken iraine, and rejoice ; nay, mock its rage; for, like it, was 
free | 

Yes, free! but half dead | exhausted by the immense exertions he bad made ! 
wounded—bruired—lecerated—benumbed ! Gesping for breath he dragged his 
almost powerle:s limbs to the +helving bank of the ditch, and with difficulty 
scrambled out of it, retaining, notwitbs‘anding, sufficient presence of mind to 
keep him alive to the necessity of increasing, without deloy, the distance 
already betwcen him and his pursuers, who were sepsrated from him ovly by 
the thickness of the outer wall ef the Bastile, acd whose voices he could dis- 
tinctly hear risir;! in discordance above the howlirg of the tempest. 

There was no time for reflec'ion: his beart throbbed wildly—hbis head swam 
—he saw nothing, heard nothieg—he onlv felt himself suddenly borne along, as 
it were, upon th, wind—impeiled onwards, onwards, he knew not how; leaping, 
m bling, running, but still onwards, watching the white earth as 
h his feet—or noting the dark rows 0: trees as with the speed of 
ushed past him—or now, te narrow pcrtals of the houses, as 
oga’es each, in the hope of finding one open! But no! all, all 
t the fugitive | 
ily onwards notwi'hstanding; up one street, down another; 
urs, and courts, and lanes, and + Jleys, threading a labyrinth of 
apparently interminable! Suddenly a bright stream of light 
n him as he turns a corner! a bound brings bim to the door 
whence it propeeds ! another moment—he has di:appeared; the friendly porch 
is closed, and pil is darkness again; with the wind whistling, and rcasing, and 
venting its rage upon the tall stacks of chimneys—carrying away slates and 
tiler, and rocfs, as though they were straws; mirchievously arifting the rnow 
under street Coors, into cellars, down chimney-pvuts, and through the broken 
panes of the poor man’s dwellirg. 

This is not the place to decide whether or not there exists in the sub-lunar or 
sub solar sphere, in connection with the fortunes of man, a certain mysterious 
agency called fate; thai is, a predesiicated concatenation of events, whose 
influence, for some wire end—though often appsrently otherwise—tends to ren- 
der ap inidividval irrespor sible for his ceeds, in making him, unconse’ ously, the 
instrument of :ome gieat power of infinite and ubiquitous volition; it is not 
here the place, say we, to decide a question involving, as it does, so much 
revere inquiry; but it is, notwithstanding, incontrovertible—whether fatality 
be or not admitted to enter into the organization of mundane affairs—that the 
regulation of the stupendous machinery of nature—inclu ing, of course, man 
and his acticns—is effected by the very simplest means, and that the fate of 
empires, es of individuals. oftentimes hangs upon a circumstance 80 trivial as 
even to escape notice, until investigation shows the secret workings of that 
agency to which we yet hesitate to give a name. 

But we will further add, with reference to the influence of tr'fles upon a 
man’s destiny, that St. Leu was indeb‘ed solely to a very trivial circumstance 
for the arylum he found ‘rem his pursuers, for, had the owner thereof—a 
amith end terrier—not had a neighbor of the same trade as h'meself, and with 
whom—according to the old adage—he was not upon over-fraternal terms, he 
would that very morning have refused an order for eight and forty sets of 
horse-shoes, on the plea of inability to forge end deliver them by the next day, 
as required; had be done which, there would have been no necessity for his 
Woking until two hours after midvight, and cow equentiy none for keeping the 
fire burning that attracted St. Leu’s attention, 

But ic so fell out—in accorcance with the secret arrangements of the tiny 
angel who beld St. Leu’s destiny in his hanfés—that Jean Bourliquet—this was 
the smith’s name, though Democritus had christened him by that of Vulean— 
felt a great disinclination to allow his neighbor the benefit of the order for the 
horse-shoes, wherefore he tock it himself, promising to deliver them at the ap- 
pointed time, and forthwith commenced his task right earnestly. All day he 
wrought with untiring perseverance; night fell, aud his ponderous hammer 
still rung loud and meirily upon the anvil, whilst his furnace seemed to burn 
brighter and brighter; at their usual hour, his neighbors retired to bed, leaving 
him still at work; the patrol passed his forge at midnight, and with a ‘ good 
night, comrade,’’ end a rough compliment upon his industry, left him hammer- 
ing away, might and main, heedless of the fierce hurricane, and of the masses 
of snow, which, drifiing from every quarter, forced themselves through the 
crevices and the open door of his shed. 

** Thou hast wrought wel) to-day, Jean Bourliquet,”’ exclaimed he, so’iloqui- 
zing, and reizirg with bis tongs avotter bar of iren; ‘and thou wilt be a tew 
crowns the richer for it to-mcrrow! Come! sirce thou art ia the humor, thou 
may’st as wel! furl the job to-night, ‘or thy fati.er’s first maxim te thee, 
when he was teaching thee tby calling, was: ‘alweys strike the iron whilst 
"tis bot,’ Jean Bour)iquet.”’ 









lightning they 
he wiloly inter 
are shyt again 

He Cashes 


Just then, a naked Sgure ru-hel, or more properly speaking, leaped into 
the shed, and dariwy into the furtbermost corner, wuere Le sunk exhausted, 
€Xcliimed ic ap alwos! ‘naudible voice: 

“ Save me! I have e:ca;ed irom the Bastile! I am pursued !"’ 


tetcing ti at Lime was | recious, ond tLe cise urgent, be ibrew down bammer, 
tongs apd ba l-' nishea ho. e shoe. end mak pg a fign to the prostrate wap, 
prowptly closed the cuor of bis shed, aua secured it mside, by d:opping across 
it the two massive bars that formed its crdiwaiy fas eoing. This do e, he 
smiled, nodding his Lead very knowingly, and iurned his attention to the 
stranger. 

* Take a drink of th's, comrade,’’ said he, snatching off frem a shelf a large 
wicker-flask, containing something mage than a pint of brandy, and placing 
the same in the fugitive’s hand: ‘that'll revive thee if anything will; 1 can 
anawer for its virtue.” 





“Conceal me,’’ replied St. Leu; ‘‘they are close upon me; if they find me 
here we shall both be !«st.’’ 

‘Take another drink,’ coolly observed the smith; “fer should they track 
thee, thou wilt require all the c urage thon hast yet left ”’ 

St Leu Cid as be wes desired, and returned the flask, which Bourliquet car- 
ried to his own mouth, and af er taking two or three long draughts, deposited 
it on a bench by his side 

“There |’? said he, smacking his lips; “* now let us consider what we had 
best | 0.”’ 

‘*Hast thou no place in which theu canst secrete me, friend ?’”’ asked St. 
Leu, starting to his feet; ‘‘ bere I am not safe.’’ 

‘“‘T have no other asylum to offer thee,’”’ responded the smith; ‘ except, 
indeed, the reom above, which thy friends would be sure to search if they 
came; ‘hou must assist thyself, «r Ican do nothing more for thee.” 

‘¢ Tell me what to do,’’ ejac»Jated our hero, whose strength was now partially 
renovated; ‘‘I am a soldier; thou shalt not find me deficient in courage ”’ 

“ Diantre !’ exclaimed Fourliquet; *‘hadst thou not possessed that, thou 
woulest not have escaped from yonder! Hast thou any strength left ?”’ 

“T have lost a good deal of blood;’’ replied St. Leu, holding out his wounded 
arm; ‘ but I can yet make an effort.” 

With a dexterity that savored strongly of extensive practice, though his 
skill was ordinarily exercised up» quadrupeds cnly, Bourliqnet bound up the 
maimed limb, applying 10 the wound a iew drops ofa balsem that he usually 
employed as a specific for hemorrage in horses and cattle, and the potency of 
which mae his patient wince: 

“Ah! ah!” he exclaimed, noticing the young man’s shudder, “ it bites, 
eh? but thou wi't not feel it presently !” 

‘Hush !’? whispered St. Leu, who-e ear was alive to every sound; “ they 
are drawing nearer ! I beard them shout again |” 

‘¢ Pull the rope of yonder bel'oxs, ¢ mrade,’’ ob-erved Bourliquet, in a brie’, 
determiped tone; ‘‘18 all rejoia thee in a twinkling! Should avy one knock, 
op‘n not; for thy lie!” wih this Fe commenced rarzidly ascending a ladder 
that s'ood in the furthermost corner of the shed, and soon afier disappeared 
through a trap cut through the rafters, axd by which it communicated with a 
chamber above. 

The tevement in which our h‘ro had taken refuge was the firat of a long row 
of quaintly fesbioned houses, built partly of wood and partly of brick, extend- 
iog from one end of the exterior boulevard to some distance up the taubourg. 
It was perfectly isolated from the res , being merely a very roomy shed, with 
a high triangular roof, from the centre of which projected one small latticed 
window, intended to admita glimmer of light ‘nto a k‘nd of cock-loft over the 
laboratory, forming the smi'h’s dormitory. The laboratory itself was spacious, 
owning only one door, look'ng in‘o the street, but that ove very tall and very 
wide, and divided cro s-wise, into two flips, the lower of which was generally 
kept closed, whilst the upper one was left to swing backwards and forwards as 
it listed, being moreover ornamented on the outside with some two or three 
horsé-shoes, intended to operate as a terror and a warning to the whole tribe 
of evil spirits; who, from time immemorial, as is well known, have been re- 
puted to hold horse-shoes in abborrevce. 

To the left, on entering, stood the blacksmith’s forge, with its wide project- 
ing chimney and i's blazing furnace, and on one side of which might n w be 
reen St. Leu, pale, haggard end trembling, plying the bellows and feeding the 
fire, with the handiness of Moitre Bourliquet himself. At the other end, op- 
posite the door, ley a quaniity of liter and sawdust, trodden down into a 
close compsc! mass by the farrier’s fuur-footed patrons, with here and there a 
number of hal:ers heng'ng upon hooks firmly fixed into the brick work. 

St. Leu noted everything at a glance, listening to the smith’s heavy shuffle 
overbead as he began rummaging about in different corners, apparently in 
search of something and at the same time to the shouts of his pursuers, 
which had now grown fainter; this, however, was a mere delusion, for atter a 
brief pause ‘hey burst forth more vocifer usly than ever, and evidently much 
bearer; then came a hurr ed tramp of footsteps, and the next minute the glare 
of torches flicker ng through the crevices of the dcor; a short consultation 
followed; then a knocking, whilst a voice, which he recognized as belonging to 
Corbé, exc'aimed, 

‘¢Q;en, in the name of the kirg !”” 

St. Leu looked anxiously towards the ladder, hardly daring to breathe, and 
trembling lest that the party out-ide shoula force an entrance; still he spoke 
no!; another pause succeeded, when the knocking was 1epeated, as also the 
commend, but with the addition of an cath; at this moment Bourliquet ap- 
peared at the trap, eairying in one hand a pair of wood-n shoes wowich he 
tbrew down cn the litter, as also a bundle of clo:hes, and making a sign to his 
guest to pu: them on, advanced to take this place at the forge. 

* Quick, quick !’’ raid he in a whisper; ‘‘ never mind their being a little too 
large !'’ and he began blowing the fire and singing at the very top of his voice, 
whilst St. Leu burried cn the garments. 

These belonged to Maitre Buurliquet himself, and though many sizes too big 
for thir present wearer, only served the betier to disguise him; he dragged 
them on as fast as he cou'd, the busy smith eyeing him the while with great 
calmness of demeanor; but here the knocking recommenced more furiously 
than ever, accompanied by Joud and argry threats. 

“Tbe good King Degobert ! tral, la Ja Ja Ja la Ja lama!’ shouted Bourliquet, 
lengthen ng the final letter of the burden of his ditty, and beginning to ham- 
mer away upon his anvil, continuing in an under tone to St. Leu, ‘Quick, 
comrade, they’re getting ‘mpatient |!’ 

‘“‘T am ready!’ answered bis guest, in a brief, sharp tone. 

‘The great Saint Eloy, tral lal la lal lal la!” eang Bourliquet; and regard- 
less of the attempts tha‘ the party outside were now making to break in the 
door, he continued to thump the anvil with all bis might; pointing out a dingy 
blcuse tbat laid in one corner, he signed to St. Leu to put it on; this was soon 


done 

‘* That’ll do, comrade !”’ he exclaimed in a whisper; ‘‘ take my place at the 
bellows, and oblize me by looking as stupid as thou canst. Ah, stop! that 
white face of thine, and that long hair will beiray us!’? With this he 
snatched off the great fur cap which ornamented his own head, end clapped it 
on the young man’s, at the imminent ri-k of extinguishing him; having, 
however, first adopted the precaution of turning up his unshorn, matted 
locks beneath it. T>king next a handful of soot from one side of the chimney, 
he begrimed St. Leu’s face with it, and his hands, nearly suffocating him by 
the operation, which so completely disfigured him, that even Bourliquet him- 
seif opened his eyes with astonishment. 

Meanwhile, finding themselves frustrated, the party beaded by Corbé ceased 
their efforts to burst in the door, but taking advant«ge of the momentary 
silence within, the latter once more began knocking, cr ing out 

‘pen, I say! don’t you hear! open, open, M«itre Bouriiquet |’? 

‘* Hulioa, hulloa |’? shouted the smith, grasping St. Leu’s hand by way of 
encouraging him; ‘* who’s there ?”” 

‘Open, in the name of the king !’’ answered Corbé. 

“Oh, very we'l,’? responded Bourliquet; ‘I don’t know why I shouldn’t !” 
and leaving St. Leu attending the furnace and applying the bellows, he un- 
fastened the upper flap of the door and confronted the intruders. 

** Didst thou not hear us demand admittance before?” asked Corbé, looking 
fiercely at the smith; ‘* we knocked loud enovgh.”’ 

“] did hear a noise, to be sure,’’ replied Bourliquet; ‘‘ but there’s such a 
wind! Iam sorry I kept you waiting. What’s the matter?” 

‘‘A prisoner has escaped from the Bastile,’? observed the lieutenant- 
governor. 

‘Indeed |”? resumed the smith. ‘Well! there’s plenty left; one won’t be 
missed I’m sure !’’ 

‘We must search there premises,’ retorted Corbé. looking suspiciously into 
the shed; ‘* we have traced the prisoner to thy door.” 

‘ % a bah |’’ ejaculated Bourliquet, as though astonished at the prisoner’s 
emerity. 

**No trifling |” growled the first speaker. ‘I tell thee we have tracked him 
hither. Let usin!” 

“ Well,’’ said the emith, ‘‘ if he got in here, I suppose he’s here now, that’s 
all! Comein! Pierre,” this was addressed to St. Leu, “‘take the lamp and 
show the gentlemen up the trap.’”’ 

‘* There’s no occasion, friend,’’ responded Corbé, casting a quick, doubtful 
glance in the direction of the ladder; “‘ we can find our way up alone, I dare 
ray 

** As you please, monsieur,’’ responded Bourliquet. ‘‘ Blow away, Pierre !”” 

Pierre did as he wag desired; the smith withdrew the heated bar from the 
furnace and recommenced hammering, whi'st Cor2é, accompanied by two of 
his subordinates, began his search. They examined every nock ard corner of 
the shed, looking under the bench, under the forge, which bad a place there 
for coal, and amongst the straw and litter. Finding no one, they mounted 
the lacder, but afier a brief absence. which to the party most interested seemed 
an age, returned to the shed with disappointment depicted on their counten 
ancey. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Bourliquet. , 

“He has escaped, by heaven !’’ muttered Corbé. ‘ And yet I could swear I 
saw him fly in the direction of this shed. Hast thou no other place where he 
could secrete himself, ielow ?”’ 

‘*There’s the roof,’’ coolly observed the smith, clenching his hammer very 
tightly. ‘Pierre, throw some water on the fire |” 

The lieutenant-governor frowned hideously and bit his lip, staring very hard 
at Bourlique:; as Bourliquet, however, was accustomed to look at iron, he 
returned his gaze without the smallest sign of discomposure. Corbé then 
looked equally hard at St. Leu, whose face was now turned towards him, but 
he did not recogoize him, so effectually was he disfigured; for, encouraged by 
the success of \heir artifice, and remembering the smith’s request, he stared 
at Corbe with open mouth and such an idiotic expression of countenance, that 
Corlé bim elf was the first to turn away, uttering a compliment ending in the 
term *‘ imbecile !’’ 

Alter 4 moment’s consultation with the sub-cfficer who had accompanied 
him. he again addresse’ the smith. 

‘To prevent the prisoner escaping, should he stiJl be ccncealed anywhere 


about the premier, two sentinels shall remain on duty here all night, Maitre 
Bour.iquet. If thou bast deceived me thou shalt rue it |’ 

‘* 1s there no other house but mine, then, where be may bave taken refuge ?”” 
a:ked Bour iquet. ‘' You had be ter look a litt e further.” 

**No, here we have lest all traces of him. Comrades, we wil return to the 


Bastile aod report to St. Mare. Good night, Maitre Bourliquet.’ 

“Ris very cold, monsieur,” observed the smith, taking up the bottle and 
presenting 11 to Corbe; © if you have no objection, I can recom end that.”’ 

* Come, thou art an honest fellow, I mus¢ confess,’’ responded he, nocding 
to the burly artisan, ‘‘and I thank thee.”” So sayiag he raised the vessel to 
his lips, and after holding it there awhile, returned it to its owner with the 
tears starting from his eyes. 

Returning Corbé’s nod and wishing him good health, Bourliquet drew his 
hand across the mouth of the flask, and in turn conveyed it to his own lips; 





when he had drunk enough he wiped it a second time, and handed it to St 


a. < 

“ Take a good sup, Pierre,’’ said he; ‘‘ thou bast worked well to-day, which 
is more than I can ray of thee at all times! I beg pardon, monsieur,’’ con- 
tinved he, addressing Corbé, who was drawing up his men prior to leaving, 
“ might I beg a favor-——”’ 

“Speak !’? replied the latter. 

“Why, you see, mensieur, the Porte St. Antoine is closed for the night; 
but my mate, here—I kept him to help me to finish a job—lives in the Rue St. 
Antoine——”’ 

**T understand,” replied Corbé; “‘ thou wouldst have me pass him? Willingly. 
But we have no time to spare.”’ 

“Dost bear, Pierre?”? exclaimed Bourliquet; ‘‘monsieur will see thee 
through the gate I don’t want thee any more; so good night !”” 

Whatever were St. Leu’s feelings at the thought of thrusting himself into 
the very midst of his enemies, he at once perceived the advan‘ages of the 

roposed step, the boldness of which almost guaranteed its success. Respond- 
be to the smith’s good nigbt in an under tone, he grasped him by the hand, 
and prepared to follow Corbé, who, having posted the sentinel’, made the 
remainder of his men fail in, and bawling out, ‘bonne nuit, Maitre Bour- 
liqvet |”? gave the word, ‘‘March!’’ In another minute they were out of 
sight. 

Bui long after the smith’s song was heard to rise above the clang of his 
hammer as it fell upon the anvil, whilst the flask, replenished from som> secret 
s ore, performed mapy journeys to and fro from his hands to those of the 
sentinels ontside, who having emptied it for the second time, assured Maitre 
B uriiquet that they enter'ained great esteem for him individually, and 
withed—though they shoul? not like theic wish to be made public—that a 
prisoner migh« escape from the Bast'le every night, if it woold procure them 
the pleasure of mounting guard at his door. 

(To be continued.) 
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Literary. 
How I Tamep Mrs. Crurver, two engravings. 
BEBIND THE SCEVES IN Paris: a Tale of the Ciubs and the Secret Police—eontinued. 
Instinct of Birds. 
RaMBLES IN CALIFORNIA, twelve engravings, 
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Puzzles, twenty-eight engravings. 
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EYE OPENERS. 
“TRICKS AND TRAPS,” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
NUMBERS 1, 2, 3, OF NEW YORK CITY, 


opty up the various tricks resorted to by which young inno 
cence and sometimes ‘‘smart people” are relieved of thei, 
money and (shall we say it) virtue. 

Number 5, by Frank Foresrer, shows the tricks of Horse Dealers, with 
a chapter on Horse-Taming. 

NuMBER 8 unmasks the city of Chicago. 

‘the intermediate numbers are in preparation. They are unexceptionable 
both as regards language and sentiment. Price, ten cents each number. Sent 
free by mail. 

DINSMORE & CO., No. 9 Spruce street, N. Y. 

Also publish the “ Old Pioneer” Railroad Guide, 25 cts.,free by mail. The 
Beauchamp Tragedy, on which the play called “‘Sybil’’ was founded. Price 26 
cents, free by mail. 160.63 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. Well adapted 
to all readers in every family : 


LIFE iLLUSTRATED; 
A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, devoted to News, Litera- 
ture, Science, the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT AND ProGREss. Pub- 
lished weekly at $2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, Anatomy and the 
Laws of Life and Health. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 
Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Elevation and Improve- 
ment of Mankind. Illustrated. gia year. 





For Turge Doiars, all three Papers will be sent a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Sroadway, New York. 
Ra Samples gratis. Agents wanted. Begin now! 161-162 
QUARTER FOR A QUARTER.—The best Pictorial 
£& Family Paper published is LiF ILLUSTRATED. Its 





thustratious are beautiial—its Editorials based on common +ense—its Selec- 
tious made with the greatest care. Lverybooy likes ir. $2a year, and in 
clu%s of four, ** just to try it,’ 25 ceats for turee months. Ad ress 

161-162 FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





‘ye oe ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY for January, 1859, 

contains a splendid Steel Engraving of the beautiful Bethle- 
hemite Girl; 10 cts. per number, 26 cts. for three months, or $1 a year. 
Every $1 subscriber will receive a large and superb Portrait in cil colors, for 
framing, of Edward Everett, by mail, post-paid. 
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& SON, Philadelphia. 
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J R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR 
AND 
’ IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
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FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING C°UGH, AND 
SCARLET FEVrR. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it wel in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. Ia severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions f rits use and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dyrentery, Worms, er any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIC 
PAINS CEASE WHEN OLIVE TAR 1S APPLIED. 


For Burns, fCaups CoItBLains, apply 
Olive Tar; pain will ins‘a cease. 


For Scroruta, Sypammss, Cancers, Sart ReEUM, 
Uncess, Eryerpeias, and all other diseases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 

J R SCaFFORD’S 
IRON AND SULPHUK POWDERS. 

These Powders are svld a' One Dollar a package, 

and are sent anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFLY CENTS A BOTTLE. 
£0 D AT 
No. 315 Broapway, New York, 
Next to Tue Horprirar. 











We have testimonials from— 

I. V. Fowrer, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 

Simson Draper, E-q., Banker, New York. 

GrorGE Law, E-q., Fifth avenue, New York. 

The Rev. tp. Bricut, Eititor Lzami: er, New York. 

R. B. Cotman, E-q., late of astor House, New York. 

Tourtow Weep, Esq , Albany, N. Y. 

Gen. Durr GREEN, Washington, D. C. 

Jonn M. Barvarp, E q , Boston, Mass. 

Simeon LELAND, E-q , Metropotitan Hotel, New York. 

The Hon Eu Coox, Buifalo, N. Y. 

jen. T. J. GREEN, Texas 

Jonny B. SreenpoxGer, Eeq., California. 

And thousands of others 
Oxive Tar put up in Tin Cans, will be sEyT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 

Address J. &. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
160-172 No. 315 Broadway, New York. 


A TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION CUMPANY’S New York and 
Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 
The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWaY STEAMSHIP LINE 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage sa’e and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 
notice, viz.* 

PACIFIC, Capt. Nicholson,.....Saturday, January 8 

CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jacksoo..., Thursday, January 27 
Touchicg at St. Johns, N. F., to reseive the royal mails. 

Yersons visiting freland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
opportunity of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Ireiand. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third c'ass, $30. 

~~-Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class trom Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Bri‘ain accessible by railroad. 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water cap, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate 

For freight and passage, and further particulars, apply 
to the uudersigned, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New Yerk. Application for freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on their express routes. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 


WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
RkMOVAL 
EORGE C. ALLEN, in business in Wall st. 
for the past TWENTY-TWO YEARS, has re- 
moved to 








No. 415 BROADWAY, 
one door below Canal sireet, where he has just opened a 
new stock of 
Warcnks aND JEWELLERY OF ENTIRELY NEW AND Beavnro. 
STyYias ; ars? 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE 

He is constantly receiving the latest styles of Watches 
and Jewellery, by «very steamer, direct irom the manu- 
facturers in Europe 

Watches cle-ned and repaired in the best manner by the 
finest London and Geoeva workmen 

GEORGE ©. ALLEN, importer of Watches and Jewellery, 
and manafacturer of Jewellery, Watch Cases .id Silver 
Ware, wholesale and retail, 455 Breadway, one door below 








Canal street, New York. 157-164 
HOBBIE HOR=3, i 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuests, Go-Cants, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every deserfption of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway 





MAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 

MITCHELL & MeCLINTOCK, 

599 broaDwarY, 
A few doors below Houston street. 

THE NEW R'BBON, TRIMMING AND LACE STORE, 
Invite an inspection of their stock of MiskS Dresses IN 
PLAID AxD PLain SILK, beautiful!y tr mmed, whieh in order 
to c ear ou', they have marked don to cos Fach dr+ss 


is up in a very handsome box Also, 
of embroidered Point sets 
161-162 


a splendid »sser(ment 


, Point Appl que Sets, &z., &e. 


HRBIE HORSE, ae 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cugsts, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 


and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


&t the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





ee STATE LOTTERIES.— 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $40,000. 
TICKETS $10. 


NOTICE. . 

This is to inform the public that we have disposed of our 
entire interest in the Lottery Grants, held by us, as char- 
tere’i by the States of Nelaware. Gevgia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, to the firw of WOOD, FDDY & CO., to take effect 
on the firey day of December, 1858. And we most cordially 
rect our s to our former friends and patrons, 
feeling assyred that the business will be continued with the 
tame integrity and promptitude which has characterized it 
as conducted by ourselves and predecessors for the last 
thirty-five years. GREGORY & MAURY. 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 15th, 1858. 


WOOD, EDDY & CO., MANAGERS. 
Successors to Gregory & Maury. 





The undersigned, baving become owners of 
THE ONLY LOTTERY CHARIER IN DELAWARE, 
offer to the public the following scheme, to be drawn cach 
Wednesd+y ia January, 1859, at Wilmington, Delaware, in 
public, under the superiatendence of sworn commissioners 
appointed by the Governor. 
CLASS 62 draws WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5, 1859. 
CLASS 74 draws WEDNESDAY, Jan. 12, 189. 
CLASS 86 draws WEDNE-DaY, Jan. 19, 1859. 
CLASS 98 draws WEDNESDAY, Jan. 26, 1859. 


THIRTY-TWO THOUS:ND THSEE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-SIX PRIZES ! 
NUARLY ONE PRIZE T0 EVERY TWO TICKETS. 


78 NUMBERS—"3 DRAWN BALLOTS. 
MAGNIFICENT SCHEME! 
TO BE DRAWN 
EACH WEDNESDAY IN JANUARY. 


1 Prize of $40,000 is $40,060} 15 Prizes of$400is $6,000 
1 “ 1$827is 18827] 2) “ 300is 7,500 
2  — 10,000 is 20,000] 202 “ 250 is 50,500 
2 « 6.000 is 12000} 65 “  100is 6,500 
2 « 4000 is 8,000} 65 “« 70 is 4,550 
2 « 3,500 is 7,000] 65 “ 40 is 2'600 
4 6 1,500 is 6.000) 130 * 30 is 3,900 
15 800 is 12,000] 4750 « 20 is 94,900 
16“ 500 is 7,500] 27040 * 10 is 270,400 








32,396 Prizes amounting t0.....seseceseseceeees + BOIS 177 
"Whole Tickets, $10 ; Halves, $5 ; Quarters, $2 50. 
CERTIFICATES OF PacksGes will be sold at, the following 

rates, whica is the risk : 

Cortificates of Packages of 26 Whole Tickets.......$149 50 

“6 “ 26 Half e wees OO 

“ “ 26 Quarter * = .....06 37 87 

In ORDERING TICKETS OR CERTIFICATES, enclose the money 
to our adéress for what you wirh to purchase; name ihe 

Lottery in which you wish it invested, and whether you 

wish Wholes, Halves or Quarters, on receipt of which we 

will send what is ordered, by first mail, together with the 
echeme. 

Immediately after the drawing, the drawn numbers will 
be sent with a written explanation. 

Purchasers will please write their signatures plain, and 
give the name of their Pos'-offic®, connty and State. 

NOTICE TO COKRUSPONDENTS. 
B@y” Those who prefer not sending money by mail can use 
THE ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY, 
whereby movey for tickets, in sums of ten dollars and up- 
wards, can be reat us 
AT OOR OWN RISK AND EXPENSE, 

from any city or own where they have an ‘flice. The 

money and order must be enclosed in a ** GOVERNMENT 

POST-OFFICE STAMPED ENVELOPE,” or the express 

company cannot receive them. 

Address orders for tickets or certificates to 
VYOOD, EDDY & €O., 
162 Wilmington, Delaware. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these macnines may readily be 
understood when the fact is kaown that any good female 
operator can eara with ove of them, 
OE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YER. 

To every tailor, evamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 

I M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machives. It will be given graiis to all who apply 
for it by letter or persona'ly. 

000 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


HEFFIELD PxATED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Vegetable Disbes, Epergues 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets, Salad 
Stands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Kettles, &c., &c., 
of James Dixon & Sons and other makers, at the Lowest 


Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S 
161 601 Broadway. 
VABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED 
Ivory and Colored Handles of every description, of 
Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 
-rices, at 





BERRIAN’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 


OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
Dish.s of all kinds, Fire irons and Stands, Copp+r, 
Bras and Iron Cval Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &c., &c., at the 


Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 


AMES BUTLER, 
e) IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DiES, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streeta, New York 690 











GEORGE B. SLOAT & CO., 
Doub'e and Single Thread 
SEWING MACHINES 
For Manufacturing and Family use. 
VE De FY COMPELITION. 
Prices from $15 to $65. 


C. W. THOMAS & CO., Agents, 
480 Broadway, N. Y 


HAT IS IN ORDINARY PAPER ?— 
Many people have wooed their own destruc- 
tion, physical and mental, by neglecting to pay attention 
to ordinary matters. Few persons would believe that a 
beautiful enameled card contains a quantum of arsenic, 
with other chemicals, which, if used to any extent, will 
communicate poison, and that fatally. The very sheet of 
paper on which we print contains either Oil of Vitriol, 
Chloride of Lime, Potash, Soda Ash, White Clay, Lime, 
Ultramarine or Oxalic Acid. All white paper contaias 
either some or every one of these fearful poisons, while 
colored papers (excepting Gayerry's, which is a pearl color, 
and made to be as pura as snow), embody portions ol 
Prusiate of Potash, Bichromate of Potash, Muriatic Acid, 
Prussian Blue, Aqua Fortis, Copperas, and a variety of 
other articles equally dangerous and pernicious, but too 
numerous to be catalogued here. Phvsicians owe it to the 
risicg generat on io caution ali against touching : uch dele- 
‘elous and death deal'ng materia!. Pria ed piper, every- 
body knows, is rank pvisen to tender portions of the body 
Ind‘viduals would not put prin ers’ ink iato their routh+— 
s one of its jogredients 1s Jampblack—yet they have no 
besitat on in al owing them-elves and ci dren ty secur» @ 
plentiful crop of piles (or aggravating that disease if it 
ex sts), by ap lying that ink w the teuderest part of the 
body corporate, if we «xcept the eye. Hw muca cheay er, 
n every respect is it to use a paper made of the purest ma 
terial and medicated with the greatest care, such as 
Gayetiy'’s Medicated Paper for the Water-closet. Sceptics 
can visit Gayetty, at his office, No. 41 Aon street, and be 
satisfied that our representation are correct and defensible, 
For sale by all druggists throughout the United +tates. 
J. C. Gayerry is water-marked in each sheet, and his 
autograph is on each package.—Fimes. 162 
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The Best and Cheapest Article fur 
the Hair. 


COCOINE. 


Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautifying the hair, 
and als® restoring its natural luxuriant and glossy 
appearance. 


One application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. 


It is admitted t> be the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world. 
PHALON & SON, 
Nos. 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, New York. 


Pint bottles, 50 cents; half pints, 25 cents. For 
sale by all Druggists. on 














BILLIARD SALOON DIRECTORY. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WEBSTER HOUSE, _ 
722 Broadway, N. Y. 


OTIS FIELD, 
698 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCOTT & BRAISTED, 
Broadway, near Broome st. 





TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YUUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Previuts Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Brouzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No 650 Broapway, New Yorx 
House in aus, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 








000 
HOB*IE HOR*ES, 
ooo SLEDs, SKATES, TOOL- 
K Cuests, Go-Caris, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud evecy de-crip ion of 


CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 
OLLESIATE INSIITUTE anp GYMNA- 
SLUM, Yonkers, New York. 
KEV. GEORGE COOKE, 
M. N. WIskW*LL, 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November Ist and 
April Ist. 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





Principals. 


Terms, $309 per annum 
000 DisciPLing MILITARY... 


TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE is the best in the market 
ior jamily use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and avy person with ordinary :kili can 
use it. Send for a circular 
ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
No. 403 Broadway. 





159-71 
HEFFIELD PLAIED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergnes, 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets, Salad 
S ands, Tea and Coffee Seta, Urns, Water Kettles, &., &c., 
of James Dixon & Sons and other Makers, at the Lowesi 

Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 

160-1 


ABLE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED, 


Ivory and Colored Handles of ev ry description, of 
the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 


Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
601 Broadway. 


OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 

_/ Dishes of all kinds, Fire-irons and Stands, Copper, 

Brass and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &., &., at the 
Lowest Prices, at 





1°0-1 








BERRIAN’S, 
169-1 601 Broadway. 
ALERATUS.—-Those who want perfectly 


wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be excel'ed 
in strengih and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade b 
138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
—_— CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE— 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS, 
the greatest lavention of the age—a )ractical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 


158-161 Office, 385 BROADWAY, New York. 


G. GUNTHER & SONS, 

e by inviting the attention of their friends and 
the public to their usual extensive end rich assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS, 

which they are cffering to the 
REfAIL TRADE, 

would also announce that they have reduced their retail 
rates, and are selling their stock at very advantageous 
prices, comparing favorably with thore of the last -easona 

Our assortment at preseat is very comp'ete, comprising 
all the leading and cesirable styles now in demand, and 
manu/actured expressly for retail custom. 

Our patterns ia the finer clage of goods, particularly in 

RUSSIAN aND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 

are exceed ngly choice aad elegant, and the qualities of fur 
the fivest ever had by us in store. 

We solicit inspection 





C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
156-162 46 Maiden Lane, 
HOBIE HORSES, 
\LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 








THE GREAT ah nae REMEDY. 


No. 2. 
A NEW LIFE & Katie PRINCIPLF. 
ADWAY'’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT 


Higats Otp Songs, Purirres THE Bioop, INSTILS WITHIN THE 
SYSTEM RENEWED Hears, AND Resotves s4ND EXTERMI- 
NATES ALL CARONIC AND CONST/TUTIONAL DISEASES. 

This great and glorious remedy sbould be hailed by the 

human race as a special gift fiom the Almighty, to 1egen- 

erate dilapidated humanity. 

Dr. Rapway & Co. are the only Physicians and Chemists 
in the world that have succeeied in discovering a remedy 
that will effectually eradicate from the human system con 
stitutional diseases and ailments, transmitted from parents 
to their children. 

RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENr 

Will radically exterminate from the system 


SCROFULA, CA NKERS, 
SYPHILIS, FIts, 

FEVER SORES, RUNNINGS FROM THE 
ULCERS, WHITE SWELLINGS, 


f£ORE EYES, 


TUM: R8, 
SORE LEGS, CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, 


SORE MOUCH, NODES, 
£0E HEAD, RICKETS, 

INSANITY, GLANUULAR SWELLING, 
BRONCHITIS, NIGH" SWEATS, 


ALL [PIsEaSES OF THE CONSUMPTION, 

WOMB, RASH (EtlTER, 
PROLAPSUS3 UTERI, HUMORS OF ALL KIND3, 
SKIN DISE4SES, CHRO IC RH&bUMATISM, 
SaLt RHEUM, DYSP# PrIA, 

And all Diseases that have been established in the system 


for years. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTILE. 
aa Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Rapway & Co.’s Office, 162 Fulton street, N. Y. Mars. 
Hayes, 175 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





SAFETY ! 
COMFORT !! 


ELEGANCE ! 11 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 
| 5 elastin & SHERWOOD’S 

NEW 

MATINEE SKIRT, 

WITH THE 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 

SAFETY ! ! since it effectually obviates the danger arising 
from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 
hoops | 

COMFORI!!! because the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the springs by PATENT’ DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other garments, and at 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoopsia a minute! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the rob> worn over it; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate skirt. 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, IS STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF MEssRS. 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Pablic, and quite indispensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her appare! SAFELY, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE! For sale at all the principal stores in 
the United States and Canada. 000 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The vessels of 

the skin, under the renovating action of this 

great external rem*dy, rapidly discharge the poisonous 

particles which produce eruption®, sores, boil«, or any kind 

of exterior irritation. Sold at the manuiactories, No. 8) 

Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; and 
by all druggi ts, at 25 cis., 6234 cts., and $1 per pot. 





GOR BLE GLASS, highly useful for preserving 
Records and hardening Walls, Shingle Roofs, 
Metal Varnish and Soap Subsiiiute; it is Fire, Water 
Rust and Mildew Proof, Electrotypers’ Plumbago; Alum- 
inum, the new Silver metal; Platina; Bismuth; Cadmium; 
Nickel and Mangenese; best Cognac Oil, Gin, Rum, Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Bourbon Whiskey, Esences, Asbestos, &c, 
For sale by Dr. L. FEUCH!'WANGER, Author of the new 
Treatise on Fermented Liquors, and One Thousand valuable 
Medica! Receipts, 143 Maiaen Lane. 149-162 





HOBBIE HORSES, : 
LEIGHS, SL#Ds, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
aud every cescciption «f 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nas:au Srezer. 

To meet the wants of all persons desiring to. make their 
urchases, in the city of New York, of any as of use or 
uxury, from a -team Engine te a Paper of at 5 per 

cent. commission charge. : 

Reference—W. B. Mernur, Cashier of Bank of New York; 

Professor Bens. Siuiman, jr., of Yale College; and Franr 


, 





. 
HORSIE HORSES, 
Soo SLEDS, SKATES,  TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Cants, Cans, CARRIAGES, 


and every deacrip'ion of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160.61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 


WE QUOTE OUR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 
Other Flowers equally c’eap, and Feathers in abun- 
AMES 1UCKER’S, 
361 Broadway, next door to Thompson’s Saleon. 


dence, 


at 
167-182 





RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh or Jersey 
~y, by carriers, whio will receive the pay fee the same 
aro gems See ee ea 
T EGAL AND ILLEGAL LOTTERY. TRANS- 

4 ACTIONS, 

Public attention has been particular'y called to the 
dealing in Lotteries. Their 1 gal and illegal traffic have 
beeu frequently con‘ounded ia the public mind. To become 
disabused on this subject it is only nece*sary to note the 
character of the men engaged in the legs] mansgemeat of 
Lotteries. The old established Lo: «ries of Delaware, for 
many years under the minagement c “leasrs. Gregory & 
Maury, have, we observe, beea recently transferred to 
Messrs. WOOD, EDDY & CO. f the former gentlemen 
were, in every respect, worthy public confidence, the 
latter will be equally entifled tc a continuance of it, if 
promptness in meeting pecuniary obligations and fidelity in 
business transacticas afford any g t 
nications hereafter to be addressed to Messrs. WOOD, EDDY 
& CO., Augusta, Ga., and Wilmington, Del. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(Jaw 8. 1859, 
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Young Simkins, who intends proposing to Miss Deir 








a ——= = 


drop, being alone, and as he supposes unobserved, 


practises a few imposing atliiud 2s b 2forz a looking-glass. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TaA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1868; NOV. 16, 1858. 


These tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world 








For rale only at the manufactory, 61 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 785 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 


FASHIONAPLE CARD FNGRAVERS anp 
WEDDING STaTIONEKS 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broapway, NEw York. 

Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Sterliag Silverware. Orders 

‘rom the Country solicited. 153-1640 


] UY your FURS of WILLIAMS, No. 293 
Fuuton Street, BROOKLYN. 








A NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 





a 














Billy Todgers, having made more cal!s than temperance demands, dreams that he is a goose—which 
he really is—and that he is pursued by an infuriale wine glass. 





Finding a lamp-post in the middle of the road, 
he Claims its protection as a gallant gander, and 
clings to it with great energy. 





Cocoine. 
What gives the hair its brightest sheen ? 
Cocoine. 
What keeps the fibres pure and clean ? 
Cocoine, 
What gives the head a silken screen ? 
Cocoine, 
What on tables now is seen ? 
Cocoine,. 
The new article for the Hair from Cocoanut oil and 
Other vegetable elements, by 
PHALON & SON, 
Nos, 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, N. ¥. Pint bottles, 50 
ceats, half-pints, 30 cents. 
For sale at all Druggists 158-16] 0 








The Best Monthly Comic Paper 
Ever Published. 





Now ready, at all News Depots 
No. 2 
or 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of E*un, 


Sixteen pages of readinz matter, and containing 


NUMEROUS CUMIC ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICE SIX VENTS A COPY. 
tis allowed by everybody » be he Funniest, Hand 
somest and most amusing Comic Paper 
E er published tn tuis Country. 
For Sale Ly al! Newsvenders 


TERMS TO CLUBS 
leopy,one year - - - «+ «| -$ % 
Scopies - ° ° e ° e - 200 
10 copies “ - . «@ 6 00 


annum 
AND 


Hos=* 
GENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS 
The largest variety in the country. 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
159-840 





LS COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000. 


This Company has been in successful operation for thi:ty- | 


eight years, and has paid to the families of parties insured 
$4,500,000. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

Half premium may remain on loan. 

Losses promptly peid. 
Cfiice, 656 Wall street 


—— may be made by mail. . 
New York, | 
150-162 GEO. M. ENEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 


Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents per | 


| 


UR MUSICAL FRIEND, 10 CTS. PER 
O NUMBER 


NOS. 5 AND 6 NOW READY. 

No. 5 contains all the principal mel diee from Balfe"s 
popular opera of the ‘‘ Bohewian Girl” (La Zingara), an‘ 
the famous duet (Giorno d’Orrore) from Rossini’s “ Semi 
ramide,’’ with Englis and Ital an text. 

No. 6 contains Polka-Mazourka ¢‘‘ La Traviata’), by J. 
Weber. The Ride (‘‘ Trab, trab, trab’’), by Kucken. ‘ My 
Heart’s on the Rhive,’”’ by Speyer. ‘‘ Whea the Swallows 
Homeward Fly,” by Abt. Two old English tanes—‘‘ The 
Boff Coat has no Feliow,’’ and “‘ The King’s Jig’ —arranged 
by G A. Macfarren. 

Office 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 
1620 Cc. B. SEYMOUR & CO. 





LEASON’S 
NEW WEEKLY, 
LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP, 
FOR "HE 
NEW YEAR, 
Is Out 
It is a splendid number, full of interesting reading. 
Among the Engravings are Portraits of the Hon Lewis 
He Secretary of State; Senators Douglas, Sumner and 
le. 
For Sale AT ALL THE PeRiopicaL DEPoTs. 
PRICE FOUR CENTs. 
8. FRENCH, 122 Nassau st., New York, 
1620 Wholesale Agents. 


INTER CLOTHING 
At EVANS’ 
EXTENSIVE CLO'HING WAREHOUSE, 
66 and 68 Fulton street. 









Black cloth Overeoats, well made and trim’d.$3 00 to $8 00 
Fine black cluth Overcoats.........+++ seeee 10 10 to 14 00 
The finest cloth Overcoats........ssseeee++ 15 00 to 270 00 
Excellent pilot Ovecoats.........++ 600eee - © 00to12 60 
Esquimaux beaver Overcoats.........+++.- 12 00 to 18 00 
Congress beaver Uvercoats.......se++++++++ 15 00 to 25 00 
Heavy cassimere Overcoats.........+++. «+. £00to12 00 
Fur. beaver, lion skin, satinet, felt and other 

Overcoats ....c.cceccecees TTT TTT TTT 3 00 to 10 00 
Black cloth dress Frock coats.............. 5 00to 8 00 
Fine black cloth dress Frock-coats........++ 10 00 to 14 00 
The finest custom made dress Frocks....... 15 0 to 20 00 
Over 5 000 cassimere business Coats... 5 00 to 12 00 
Black Pantaloons .,...esseeeceseess 2 00to 6 00 
Faocy cassimere Pants.... 1 50to 6 00 
Cassimere business Vests , 1(0to 3 00 
Rich b ack and fancy velve 2 50to 8 00 

&e, &e., 


&e., 
At EVANS’ 
156-1620 


66 and 68 Fulton street, 
Between Gold and Cliff streets. 





HOLIDAY NOTICE. 
SFvFvaR eT & 
No. 650 BROADWAY, 
Claim for their entire Stock, in comparison with any other 
in this country, Superiority for its extent, quality aod 
beauty; and turther, that their Prices are as Low as those 
of any other house. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS 
And other Precious Stones, Pearls and fine Jewellery. 
SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sierling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty. 


c Oo 


WATCHES 
Of all the best makers. (They are the enly Agents in New 
York for the rale of Coarie. FropsasM’s Watcugs, conceded 
to be the best Pocket Timep‘eces ever made.) 
BRONZES, STATUE? AND VASE, 

French Clocks, English Piated Ware, and many varieties o 
Fancy Goods. 

The Prices ofall Articles marked in Plain Figures, the 
Lowest they will be sold. 

160-1640 





O CASH AND SHORT TIME BUYERS. 





NEw Stock oF 
RIBBONS AWD DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
MITCHELL & McLINTOCK, 
599 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ARE NOW PREPARED 10 SHOW ONE OF THE MOST SELECT ANT 


| desir- ble stocks of the above gonde to he seen in the city. 


| Bap Milliners and Dressmakers supplied on liberal 
terms. 000 





Bz A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressin 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival 

It prevents the hatr from falling off. 

it promotes its heal:hy and vigorous growih. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest Vustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle, 


A single application renders the hair (ne matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. Prepared by JOSEPH BUR- 
= SSR, Boston. For sale by dealers generally. 


O°: MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 

Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
fulio music. Solos for the voice, arrangemeots for the 
piano-forte, dances, & Every species of music, for every 
grade of performer. Th» best and cheapest work ot its kind 
in the world. Send10 cts. foranumber Subscription price 








five dollars yearly. C B SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 12 
Frankfort Street, New York. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
ALL, BLACK, & CO. 


247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, 
Are now Opening a very large and Rich assortment of 
Goods, per late arrivals, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, comprising £. 
RICH AND NEW STYLES OF JEWELLERY, D y 

EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, 
And every variety of Stones. 
GOODS. 


WATCHES; 
A full assortment of the celebrated makers of England, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
PARIAN W. 
STATUARY. 
OIL PAINTINGS; 
A large invoice of Oil Paintings from the Dusseldorf, 
Dresden, Berlin and Flemish Schools, many of them perfect 
gems, and will bear comparison with the finest collection 
in this city. 
DRESSING CASES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mounting. 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, HEAD ORNAMENTS, 
Together with a very large assortment of Fancy Goods @ 
every description. 
SILVER WARE; 
Large additions having been made ‘o this department ofour 
Stock of our new Standard Silver (being 959-1000 fine), we 
are prepared to say that it cannot be equalled in the United 
States as to quality, quantity, variety of styles, patterns 
and workmanship, and are prepared to furnish, at very 
short notice, orders to any extent. 
PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY ; 
A large and full assortment of Sheffield, Birmingham and 
American Plate and Cutlery. 





The above Goods have been selected with great care 
during the last four months by Mr. Batt, who has recently 
returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in stating 
that they are the most beautiful and rich collection of 
gouds ever beto.e off-red for sale in this market. 

Citizens, and Strangers visiting the city, may spend a 
very pleasant hour or two in looking over our Stock, to 
which they are cordially invited. 

New York, Dec. 2d, 1858. 

BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
247 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY STREET. 

160-163 





HE !LLUSTRATIONS OF THIS P4PER 

and Testrr’s MAGazIne are electrotyped 

at the Engraving Establishment of A. H. JOCELYN, 60 
Fulton street. 
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Below Bleecker street. | 


' 





. 
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Genliemen, on getting out of a stage, shoull be careful not to get their coat-tails shut in the door, as 


j they may find themselves in the above—perplexing predicament. 
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